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HAMILTON W. MABIE, 


“The Union will. begin the  publi- 
cation, on May 15th, of a serial story by 


Mrs. Helen J ackson (* H. H. ”)., The fact that 
rs. Jackson has recently completed a. story 


—the first long story to which she has ever 
attached her name—has already been widely 
noted and has aroused unusual interest. 
Mrs, Jackson has'equal command of her 
resources and of her audience ; in “ Ramo- 
na” she has surprised even those who knew 
. best her ability and skill as a writer of fic- 
tion. She hastaken as the scene of her story 
that beautiful section of Southern California 
wth ibhich she ts so famitliar ; tt furnishes a 


background whose rare natural beauty |: 


and variety she has used' with charm- 
ing ‘skill; weaving into her narrative 


thread ‘of genuine poetry in’ continu-' 
ally recurring descriptions of scenery 


never obtrusive but aiways felicitous and al- 
luring. The Mexican, American, and Indian 


elements. which are :combined in the story: 


furnish rich materialsfor character drawing, 


and an intensely dramatic motive, which is 


developed with increasing interest and power 
tothe end. Ramona ” is an intensely. dra- | 
matic and thoroughly modern story ; but tt 
differs. from the great mass of modern fiction 
by the reality of the passions which it deline- 
ates, and the dramatic power of its move- 
ment and tts situations. ‘ 

ristian Union are confident that its readers 


wilt find in * Ramona” a work of fiction 
| whose literary qualities and ethical purpose 


‘The Editors of The 


ee 


THE OUTLOOK. 


(THE emphasis which The Christian Union has re- 


. peatedly laid on the importance of the Independ- 
ent sentiment and the Independent vote to'the Repub-’ 
can. party in this State is more-than justified by’ 


| the action of the Republican Convention at Utica last | 


week. That body, representing the Republican senti- 
inent of the entire State, elected as delegates-at-large | to 
the National Republican Convention Messrs. White, 
Gilbert, and Packard. These ‘gentlemen | 
have been described as Edmunds men, but they are 
in reality Independents, who will go to the National | 
nvention unpledged,ready to support any candidate 
hose record, character, and ability will command the 
gonfidence of ‘the Independent voters. The ignoble | 
method of securing a nomination for the Presidency | 
by the manipulation of local caucuses received a re- 
buke at Utica which will probably be repeated with 
emphasis at Chicagoin June. The candidate for the 
Presidency who wins the nomination, not through 
the convictions of the delegates, but by packing a 
convention with his friends as the result of : a& compre- 


| hensive electioneering all over the United States is 


not a candidate who will ever command the votes 
of Independents. The. four delegates-at-large are 
men of character, ability, and leadership ; they will 


| Bo to the Convention to use their own judgment, and 


not to act simply as the mouthpiece of the constituents 
behind them ; they fully understand that no Republi- 
can can now become President of the United States un- 
less he commands the Independent vote, and the chief 


| importance of their election lies in the fact that it 


conveys & formal notice in the most explicit terms to 
the party leaders and managers that the road to 
puccess for the Republican party at the coming elec- 
tion is a strait and narrow way. These gentlemen 
have been told again and again that the day of 
political ‘‘machines” and political ‘‘ bossism” is 
passed ; they refused to believe it when Governor 
Folger was nominated ; and the intelligeat Independ- 


| ent, Republican voters, found it. necessary to defeat | 
|ione of the most capable of:our public men, for the 
| purpose of asserting the true spirit of Republicanism. 


If the leaders misread the signs of the times in mak- 
ing. the nominations at will do so 


‘The of Mr. -Reusevelt as one: 
gates-at-large to the National Republican’ Convention 
‘is an eminently proper and deserved recognition of. 
the great service which he has rendered: to ‘the: 
city and State during his brief term. asa legislator. || 
Mr. Roosevelt..has shown the inherent: power of 
honest; business. methods and |executive capacity in. 
politics ; he has illustrated: anew the fact that when- 
ever these:qualities are exhibited. they find ‘popular, 


recognition and a popular following ‘which makes, 


them a far greater: support, for .a public man than: 
‘the friendship. of the. most popniar ‘‘boss” or the 
most thoroughly organized machine.” The rise of |: 
such @ man as Mr. Roosevelt in New York politics 
shows how thorouglily the: old régime has passed 
‘away. In Mr: Conkling’s:time such a man would 
‘have been simply snubbed'and crushed ; there would 


‘have beet ‘for’ inside:the party; but 


'in‘the freer air — a 

| 

| 
Advertiser of April 25 publishes the'| 

‘following 

“The undersigned, that the ‘present enormous’ 


‘surplus in ‘the ‘national ‘revenues is demoralizing and dan-’ 
\gerous ; that it should be cut down without. further délay, 


|;not by increasing the public expenditure, but by lessening | 


‘the burden of taxation; that this burden should be. removed. 
\from the necessaries of life, and not from whisky and to- 
‘pacco ; ‘and that the policy of taxing imports, not for the 
‘purpose of raising revenue, but of obstructing trade, is tin- 
— and must ‘ultimately: ‘be: abandoned, invite allithose | 


bite 2 


‘| public’ agitation 
‘in postponing any explosion in Germany Until’ after 
time, and ‘if ‘tie is ‘content, provided 


wien 


who hold aN. views to meet in BEE on ‘Tuesday, April 
29, , for the purpose of forming a leagne their advanice- 
ment.” 
If ‘we can judge anything from the names append-’’ 
ed to this call’it is an independent and non-party’ 
movement, not a rider to the Democratic party. Ac- 
cording to the “ Advertiser,” which certainly no one © 
will suspect of being a Democratic sheet, thirty-four’ 
out of the fifty-two National banks in Boston’are’ 
represented in the call; ten of the most prominent | 
‘private bankers ; twenty-four out of twenty-eight © 
| leather dealers ; twenty out of twenty-two suger 
dealers.’ The ‘New York “‘ Herald,” which is strongly 
pronounced in favor of revenue reform, ¢alls for the” 
organization of similar Leagues throughout the coun- © 
try. But it’ will be well to wait and seé what this’ 
League is before it is imitated elsewhere. Mean- 
while, such’ a call, especially in Massachusetts, is a 
straw of ‘eorisiderable significance, indicating ‘the’ 

wing conviction ‘that both wise économy and 
sound, morals Yequire that we adjust national” 
taxation to our national needs; that we raise no” 
more money than is required for an economical sd’ 
ministration of the public service and a wisely liberal 
provision for the public needs. If a tariff ‘which ° 
puffices to give this does not suffice to protect Ameri- 
can industry, we ought either to leave it unprotected 
or to protect it by a direct bonus. 3 


The next week will probably bring the two: enetietl 
ods of dealing with the liquor traffic now before the 
ple of New York State to a decisive vote in the 
te Sdn The High License bill will come before 
the Senate—it has already passed the Assembly—and. 
well-informed correspondents report that its passage . 
by the Senate is without doubt. The proposed Pro- 
hibitory Amendment will . be brought before the . 
Assembly, where it. before lacked only two votes of . 
the number necessary for its passage. The two meas- 
ures. are not, necessarily inconsistent; since the Pro- . 
hibitory Amendment must be voted. on by another, 
Legislature and then submitted to the people, and . 
meanwhile the High License bill would be operative, 
The Rey, A. &. Seaman, agent of the State Prohib- . 
itory Amendment Association, sends us what. he calls 
‘‘ the new method. for the control of the liquor traf- , 
fic.” This is, in brief, that the State shall assume 
the exclusive right to manufacture, import, and sell 
within the State all alcoholic liquors ; shall appoint. a. 
‘* Liquor Master-General, under whose command the | 
‘stuff should be. made and guaranteed as perfectly. 
pure,” and. by whom it should be sent to. salaried ; 
medicinal purposes: . As our readers know, this dif-: 
fers only in the closing provision, limiting the objects , 
for which sales may:be made, from the Gothenburg- 
‘System, already described in our columns, and in no; 
egsential principle from. what is known as the. Maine: 
‘Law.. In our judgment, making the State a manu-. 
facturer and vender of liquor, through agents either; 
elected or en would, in New York State, do 
nothing whatever to,abate the eyils of the liquor 
traffic, and, would do a great deal to increase the, 
corruption of. and is very 
work,. dv) 


‘The battle is & new in’ 
Germany, where Prince Bismarck is preparing a radical 


| revision of the’ Constitution for the purpose of exclud- 


ing all rep \tatives of the socialistic element in the 
population from the Reichstag. This attempt to prevent 
ve méasures May succeed. 


‘Empire ‘lasts ‘as long’as he he’ may 
his purpose ;' but the longer and the more com y’ 
‘all vont for steart is closed’ the’ more terrible will ‘te’ 


the éxplosfon-when! it’ cothes.’ The English’ poopie’ 
met the’ ‘socialistic ‘tendency in’ Great’ Britain’ ‘far’ 


git, 
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the Chartists enlarging the and giving to 


re it aig ot ‘possess. 


Raglish pros and the English publie appeat to 
be i ‘BS perplexity as ever respecting General 

and the}possibility of his relief. Itigueported 
er is hemmed in by hostile tribes ; that Egyptian 
troops and the rebels are fraternizing ; and even that 
Khartoum has fallen and that General Gordon is a 
prisoner. In the perpetual council of war which the 
newspapers are holding various plans are propesed 
for his succor. A wealthy lady has proposed to start 
a subscription, and contributions have flowed in upon 
the London “ Times,” which, however, it refuses to 
accept because the Government is responsible for 
Gordon’s safety. One enthusiast proposes to con- 
truct a narrow-gauge railroad from Suakim across the 
desert to the Nile in order to convey British troops, 
and he is sure that it could be made afterwards to 
pay. as a commercial undertaking. Meanwhile neither 
the Government nor General Gordon’s friends appear 
to share the apprehensions and perplexities of the 
public, Sir Henry William Gordon, General Gordon’s 
brother, is reported as saying that he felt sure that 
his brother was delighted at being cut off from com- 
munication with the rest of the world, as he was thus 
left free to pursne his plans for the restoration of 


- order unhampered by conflicting and obstructive 


orders from Cairo and London. Our readers may 
perhaps remember how in our own Civil War General 
Grant severed all telegraphic communication between 
himself and Washington for the purpose of avoiding 
similar embarrassments from Government interference 
with his Vicksburg campaign. Our own confidence 


remains unshaken ; not that General Gordon is safe 


or the. English Government is certain of a successful 
issue out of its difficulties, but that there is a good 
understanding between the two, and that General 
Gordon is in no peril which he has not voluntarily 
entered into and the full hazard of which has not been 
intelligently taken both oF him and the —T 
Government. 


‘New York is not’ the only city, nor is the United 
States the only country, which suffers from the drain 
of public moneys into private hands through the in- 
ordinate fees and emoluments of political offices. The 
Finaricial Reform Association of Great Britain has 
recently published a tract which brings out some 
striking facts illustrating the hold which the English 
nobility still have upon the public purse. Of the 28 
ducal families now existing in Great Britain 519 per- 
sons have held offices with salaries and emoluments 
attached amounting to about $50,000,000; of 83 


fatnilies of marquises 626 members have held 1;252: 


offices, with an income of more than $40,000,000. The 


200 earls must be astonishingly blessed with poor re- 


lations, since no less than 8,391 of ‘their ‘connections 
have held 5,563: offices, and received therefrom the 
trifling amount of $240,960,000; within thirty years. 
$381,236,210 has been paid from the public treasury 
into the hands of these families, to say nothing of 
lat'ge sums which many enjoy in the way of hereditary 
pensions. John Bright once characterized the whole 
system as a “‘ gigantic system of outdoor relief for 
the aristocracy of Gréat Britain,” a statement which 
does’ not seem to exceed the truth when’ one reads 
that the Duke of Buford has had 49 relatives’ filling 
77 different offices, the Duke of Bedford 21 relatives 
it 54 offices, and the Marquis of Ely 57 in 92 offices. 
The Waterfords hold 96 places and draw $160,000 a 
year from the Government. 
as is still a long way off from republicazisn.' 


Migr Capel is authority for the- statement that it is 


the intention of certain dignitaries in the Roman | 


Catholic Church in the United States to urge that 
Church to unite in a solemn and earnest protest ad- 
dressed to the Government of Italy against. its. pro- 
jected plan for compelling the Roman Catholic Propa- 
ganda—answering to our Protestant. Missionary 


Boards—to give up their large properties, which, to 


a, considerable extent, consist of valuable real estate 
in Italy. The project is analogous to the spoliation 
of the monasteries in England under Henry YVIII., 

and the proposed. disendowment of the Church of 
England in our own time. To rectify a practical 


injustice—as we believe a State Church to be—with- 
aut violating vested rights is at, best a very difficult 
matter ; and we doubt whether the Italian Govern- 
ment. gives itself any serious concern about, the 
vested, rights in this case. Henry. VIII. ce 

did not. His spoliation was a legalized robbery, al- 
though it set England free rene an incubus under 


It is evident that Eng- 


to comply with the Congregational principles. The 


York ‘‘ Herald” correspondent, according’ to whose 


him for endeavoring to enter the sean at = - 80 


tients frankly that they could not -habitually -disre- 


‘prolonged. beyond the ordinary limits. of life, was the 
.|: best. .possible testimony tothe truth which be never 


which it never could’ have: Arecome either pros- 
petous;” or sipder.. ve 
remained another Italy or Bpain:. one 
that the’ United States 
‘the proposed measure | ‘of ‘conversion May: 
be, the UriitedStates Government‘should :do nothing 
of the sort. We have all that we can do to take care 
of our own problems; and Italy’s just and reason- 
able answer to any such impertinent interference on 
our part would properly be a request to us, diplo- 
matically worded, to mind our own business. = 


The Newman case has at last come before the civil 
courts for adjudication. . This is as unfortunate as it 
is unnecessary, and it is only fair to the Oongrega- 
tional denomination to say that the fact is due, not 
to a failure of Congregational principles to provide 
for such an exigency, but to the refusal of the Society 


Newman party proceeded to cut off by summary ac- 
tion nearly,one-half of the membership of the church 
whose names were enrolled upon its official lists. 

This summary method of ending a church quarrel by 
excommunicating one of the parties to it has often 
been attempted, but never with distinguished success. 

The anti-Newman party have thereupon filed their 
complaint, reciting the history of the case and sup- 
porting their statements with corroborating affida- 
vits, and asking for judgment of the court that Dr. 

Newman is not pastor of the. church nor entitled to 
salary since the vote of the church meeting discontin- 
uing his services, and restraining him from acting as 
its pastor, and restraining the trustees from recogniz- 
ing him as such, or paying him any salary. A tem- 
porary injunction has been granted by the court in 
compliance with the petition of the complainants. 

The question of its continuance is set down for argu- 
ment this week. By the suggestion of the complain- 
ants’ counsel, pending the litigation Dr. ‘Newman is 
allowed to hold the usual Sunday services and the 
trustees to call any meeting, but not to take any ac- 
tion thereat, except to come to order and adjourn. 

It should be added, for the benefit of the lay reader, 

that a temporary injunction is ordinarily granted in 
such proceedings if a prima facie case is made out 
by the papers presented, and that the fact that such 
an injunction has been granted in this case simply 
indicates that the court will take jurisdiction of the 
case, and the facts presented by the complainants 
raise a presumption that they are entitled to the re- 
lief asked for ; it does not indicate the final judg- 
ment of the court. 


The results of the unofficial inrventigatic ons in the 
cases both of the Pocahontas miné horror, by which }, 
botwook one and two hundred miners were entombed 
and burned to death in Virginia, and into the wreck 
of the ‘‘ Daniel Steinman,” off Halifax harbor, have 
been published. The first has been made by the: New | 


statements the mine proprictors are charged by the 
day manager with being directly responsible for the 
horrible sacrifice of life, due to their refusal to take 
necessary precautions for ventilation and to employ 
intelligent: and experienced: miners. There is cer- 
tainly enough in’ the reports printed in: the ‘* Her- 
ald ” to call for a very scrutinizing investigation into 
the facts. The official investigation of the ‘‘ Daniel 
Steinman” must be made, as we understand ‘it, 
abroad, but the finding of the officials at: Halifax 
declares that the captain omitted no precaution in’ 
his endeavor to enter Halifax harbor, but condemns 


dark and foggy night. 


A large and characteristic gathered. 
this week in New York.to attend the funeral services. 
of Dr. Willard Parker, who-has been for nearly half a 
century in the metropolis the typical Christian phy- 
sician. To the world he is known as a physician and: 
surgeon of the highest repute; a lecturer of rare. 
clearness of thought and felicity. of expression ; and 
a successful practitioner. To his ‘friends he is: known 
as the ‘‘beloved physician,” who never forgot, his. 
Christian faith, who regarded all disease as a conse- 
quence of sin, and who never.failed. to tell his pa- 


gard the laws of God and then call a physician in 
to help them escape the consequences of their own 
wrong-doing. His honored, useful, and active lifé, 


{NDEPENDENT 


= t {niversity, whose 
 election’ap one of the delegates-at-large for the 
tate of N ew 7 ork to the Republican Convention at 
Oblong i is one of the signs of the times, has'stated 
te an\ interviewer so admirably the,.issues of the 
‘prospective Presidential campaign that we print his 
“statement at length on another page. The Republican 
political managers will make a great political blunder 
if they venture to disregard this movement, or fail to 
reckon on one element in it, which we observe some 
of their newspaper writers are already ignoring—the 
independence of the Independents. There is a large 
minority, large enough to ‘control the election, who 
agree with President White that the foremost i issue 
to-day is Civil Service Reform. They would, most of 
them, be sorry to see a Democratic candidate elected. 
They have not much faith in Democratic platforms ; 
they are distrustful of Democratic leaders ; they are 
afraid of the Democratic constituency. But’ they 
} know that the war is closed; that a Democratic 
victory could not re-establish slavery, nor substitute 
peonage, nor weaken the bonds which bind the States 
together in the Union, nor repudiate the National 
debt, nor assume the Confederate debt. The Tariff 
mén among them have no fear of any serious disturb- 
ance of our protective system at this election, and the 
Free-traders among them have no hope of a success- 
ful free-trade campaign. But they do fear losing all 
that has been gained in Civil Service Reform. They 
fear the victory of the machine more than the victory 
hof the Democracy. They perceive very clearly that 
all future political progress depends upon the over- 
throw of the machine and the utter destruction of ma- 
chine methods. They will not by their vote aid in a 
| machine victory, though the alternative would be a 
Democratic victory. They will not be one of the 
crowd to carry on its shoulders to the Presidential 
chair any man whois manipulating caucuses and con- 
ventions and organizing a boom to get himself carried 
there. If either Blaine or Arthur is nominated, a large 
proportion of these men will bolt the nomination. 
If no independent ticket is nominated, some of them 
may vote the Democratic ticket ; more of them will 
stay at home. What happened to the Republican 
ticket in New York State two years ago, when the 
machine controlled the Convention and dictated the 
nomination, is a presage of what would happen to it 
in the country ; at large if the machine controls the 
Convention, and.makes the nomination at Chicago. 
The result of the Republican State Convention, de- 
scribed in a paragraph elsewhere, makes it tolerably 


— clear that.no manipulator of the machine can secure 


the Presidential nomination by the Republican Con- 
‘vention, for it makes it perfectly clear that no such 
a manipulator can secure an election by the Repub- 
lican party. 

It is this fact which gives to the Independents 
their power, and it breaks the force of a common ¢riti- 
cism ‘made upon it, a criticism which we find very 
well embodied’ in a reputed interview with Henry 
Ward ‘Béecher in the Boston ‘ Advertiser : 


very manner that he aid 
not think this: Independent element would figure to any ex- 
tent in the national balloting, however much it might dis- 
port itself during the canvass. ‘It is,’ he said, ‘so entirely 
deficient of an organization that really T cannot, now think 
of any members who can wield any significant weight in 
State politics, or direct the forces that bring success. There | 
is a lot of enthusiasm, but'no generalship. 


That is very ‘true ; and. in that. lies the power of 
the Independent movement, “Mr. Beecher has been, 
if we. mistake not, connected with an analogous 


4 movement in theology, which has had ‘‘a lot of en- 
| thusiasm, but no generalship,” but which has never- 


theless—nay!. for .that very. reason—leavened the 
Congregational and Episcopal churches, and is leav-. 
ening very fast the Methodist, Baptist, and Prasbyte- 
rian churches. : If it were to go off and get a gen- 
eral,:and form an: organization, it would lose its 
power; from being’ a movement in all sects it would 
become a' new sect. The Independents wish to be a 
movement, not a party. They think that there has 
been quite too’ much organization and quite too little 
enthusiasm ; they propose ‘to supply what is lacking 
in ‘American politics, not what already overloads 
American politics. They are very sure that the or- 
ganization will have, to take account of them and 
their. enthusiasm, and that is enough. . The organiza-. 
tion, must. ‘nominate man that. the enthusiasm will | 
vote for, or the organization will find itself. stranded 
when the election is past. ..And: as the enthusiasm is 


wearied of inculcating, that obedience to God’s ns 
is health and life. 


mae for a candidate, or an organization, or even a 
platform, but for a spirit, it asks nothing more than 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


hat this spirit shall be EE in the candidate 
and in the results of the 7 


TO A SKEPTIC. 


OU are a skeptic. You are evidently not satis- 
fied with your skepticism ; for you want some 
counsel as to books to read or studies to pursue, to 
give you light. In the first’ place, however, before 
we answer your question, we must ask you one. 
What do you mean by skepticism? Are you an. un- 
believer or a disbeliever? What is the difference? It 
is very great, and very important. A disbeliever has 
a definite and dogmatic creed. He is a man of posi- 
tive theological convictions—convictions of disbelief 
in Christianity, perhaps in theism, Voltaire was a 
disbeliever ; his. disbelief was as positive, dogmatic, 
aggressive, as the beliefs of the bishops whom he 
alternately satirized and denounced. ‘‘ The vulgar 
conceive of God as aking who holds his bed of justice 
in his court. Tender hearts represent him to them- 
selves as a father who takes care of his children. 
The wise attribute to him no human affection. They 
recognize a power, necessary, eternal, which ani- 
‘mates all nature, and they resign themselves.” This 
creed of Voltaire’s is as positive, aggressive, dog- 
matic, as the creed of Christendom, ‘‘I’ believe in 
God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth.” If you are a disbeliever you need go no 
further in this article. It is not addressed to you. 
An unbeliever is a very different person. He is in 
uncertainty. He wishes there was a God to whom he 


could come as a child to his father, but he does not: 


‘know whether there is or not, and he wants to 
know; he is ‘not content to presume. He. wishes 
he were an immortal spirit ; but he is not positive 
that he is anything more than an animated ma- 
chine, and he seeks for evidence. He would be 
glad to believe that this unknown God has pro- 
vided for this unknown soul some way by which 
it could both know its Father and itself; but he 
cannot rest eontent with a hope that Christianity 
is true, and the more he appreciates the importance 
the more strenuous he is for an unanswerable con- 
viction. 
mortality, Christ ; but he does not know, and he can- 
aot be satisfied with anything less than knowledge. 

If this is your condition there are for you two 
coads to the light; the intellectual and the moral. 
The intellectual begins with the known and proceeds 
to the unknown by argumentative processes. 
method is the ‘‘ scientific: method.” 
and the future by the same processes by which the 


scientist proves sound-waves in the air which no 


observation can detect, or ether throughout the 
universe which no eye can perceive. That process is 
something like this : ‘‘Oreation proves a Oreator ; every. 
effect must have an adequate cause; the adequate 
Cause of the universe must be infinite in wisdom, 
power, and truth, else He would not be adequate. 
But if he is infinite in wisdom, power, and 
truth, he must have provided in another life some 
compensation for the injustice of this. And he must 
have made known to his children his moral law 
and afforded them some sympathy and help in keep- 
ing it. This revelation of his law and love is Christian- 
ity. And it is authenticated by various considerations 
which harmonize with belief in its truth and which 
cannot be harmonized with belief in its falsity. .The 
result of the scientific method, it is true, is only a high 


degree of probability; a probable God, a probable 


soul, a probable immortality, and a probable revela- 
tion. God, soul, immortality, revelation, are only 


hypotheses to account for certain unquestioned facts. — 


But we act in every-day life on such probabilities. 
We ought: to act upon them in religion. Probable 
evidence is enough.” Most of the books on Natural 
- Theology pursue this: ‘‘scientific method.” They 
- assume that knowing must precede doing ; that a 
correct creed is the necessary foundation of a correct 
life. ‘If you wish to pursue this road to the light you 
will find abundant helps. Read Nordhoff’s ‘‘ Ged and 
the Future Life,” or Joseph Cook’s ‘‘ Biology,” or Dr. 
' Gibson’s ‘‘ Foundations ;” or, if you wish for something 
. More thorough and profound, Professor Fisher’s 
‘‘Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief ;” or you 
may go further back and study the father of the 
scientifie method” in Butler’s 
famous *‘ Analogy.” 

This is a legitimate method; the chain of. argu- 
‘ment is unbroken from a single flower in your gar- 
- den to‘the whole Christian revelation and redemp- 
‘tion. The chain is a long one; but not a link is / 

missing. But the ‘‘ scientific method” ean only give. 


He does not (lisbelieve in God, soul, im-. 


Its 
It proves God 


| Christianity is a divine gift or a human growth. 


are only Mr. Gladstone has 


shown in one of his incomparable Essays that we. all 
‘| base our conduct.on. probable ‘evidence. Yet the 


more earnest the soul the more it wants something 
better than a high degree, even the highest degree, 


of probability. .The New Testament points the way 


to that something better. ‘It illustrates’the use of 


the “scientific method.” It emphasizes the moral 


method. The moral ‘method begins, as does the sci- 
entific, with the known, and proceeds to the unknown ; 


but it begins with the spiritually known and it pro- 


ceeds by spiritual, not by intellectual, processes to a 
spiritual, not a merely intellectual, result. Let us try 
to put you in possession of this method. 

You know that there is a right and wrong ; : 4 
good and evil ; a praiseworthy and culpable. The 


and falsehood, heroism and cowardice, noble and 
mean, manly and unmanly, is a real, veritable dis- 
tinction. You do not doubt that. No man doubts 
that. ‘This, not the physical creation, is our starting 
point. Our moral sense, not our sensuous perception, 
is the ground of our axiomatic conviction. Nor do 
you doubt that Jesus of Nazareth, on the whole, af- 
fords an admirable ‘illustration and embodiment of 
what is right, good, praiseworthy ; that his life was 
true, heroic, noble, manly. You do not believe that 
he was divine? No matter. You are not sure even 
that he ever existed? For our present purpose even 
this is immaterial. There is the story of his life; the 
story exists; and it is the story of a-‘manly, heroic, 
unselfish, noble life. That is all we now want to know. 
It approves itself to your conscience ; to every man’s 
conscience ; to John Stuart Mill and Hooykaas and 
Renan; no less than to Maurice and Farrar and Pres- 
sensé. That is all you need to know to start on the 
New Testament path for light; and —_ you do 
know. 

Take that life and follow it; take the teachings 
which accompany that life and follow them. You 
do nat perhaps think the life is faultless. We do. 
But we do not ask you to assume that it is so. Fol- 
low it. in so far as it is faultless. You do not believe 
that teaching is infallible. We do. 
ask you to believe so, The most of it commends 
itself to your own moral sense ; follow it so far, and no 
farther... Have you an enemy? Forgive him as 
Christ forgave his enemies. That is, set yourself to 
work’ by love to reclaim your enemy. Are you 
thrown in contact with stupid, sensuous, self-seeking | ° 


ual irritation to you? So was he. Set yourself to 
lift’ them out of themselves as he did. Know you 


out of such common clay as most men and women 
are made of? Live for your fellow-men. Lay down 
your life for them, that they may walk upon it, Do 
this, not occasionally and spasmodically, but as your 
life-work. Go into one of the lower wards of your 
city ; collect a dozen city Arabs together ; set your- 
self to make pure, true, honest men and women out of 
them. This is the way which Christ points out to 
the unbeliever. ‘‘If any man will do his (God’s) 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak of myself ;” that is, whether 
If 
a man love me he will keep my words, and my Father 


our abode with him.” ‘‘I am the Light of the world ; 

he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.” These are Christ's guide- 
posts to the dawn. This is the thread which he puts into 
the hand of him who is buried in the catacombs, and 


| knows not the path to the day. The “‘light of life” is 


better than the light of thought ; the light that comes 
from living, than the light that comes from think- 


the basis of the creed. This isa plain path. It does 
not require acumen, nor scholarship, nor leisure. 
The busier the life the easier to put this method in 
practice. Every man knows enough to try it. For 
every man knows that there is a right and a wrong ; 
every man believes that the life of Jesus of Nazareth 
affords a resplendent illustration of the right ; every 
man can begin at once to follow the light which that 
life affords. He can postpone his questions. He can 
leave settling his theology till he has settled his life 
| aright ; and if he once sets his life right, it does not 
‘much matter what becomes of his theology. It will, 
at all events, righten itself. 

The contrasted effect. of the ‘scientific met 

and the ‘* moral method” is strikingly illustrated « 


the experience of John Stuart Mill.. A. writer of | 
keener ans is net: to po 


distinction between ought and ought not, truth | 


But we do not. 


‘men, whose prosaic and ignoble natures are a perpet-: 


any more noble art than molding a true manhood 


will love him, and we will come unto him and make 


ing. Doing is the highway to believing. Conduct is | .. 


found in English literature. He wrote ‘ Three Es- 


says on Religion.” .In these ‘‘ Essays.” he considers 
the arguments for the existence of a God and the im- 
mortality of the soul presented by the ‘‘scientific 
method.” He analyzes them'calmly, pronoances 
judgment on them oracularly ; and with this resuit, : 

“‘ The indieation given by such evidence as there is pomis 
to the creation, not, indeed, of the universe, but of the pres- 
ent order of it, by an intelligent Mind; whose power. over 
the materials was not. absolute, whose love for his creatures 
was not his sole actuating inducement, but who nevertheless 
desired their good; The notion of a providential govern- 
ment by an cmnipotent Being for the good of his creatures 


must be entirely dismissed. Even of the cofitinuéd éxist- 


ence of the Creator we have no other guarantee than that 
he cannot be subject to the law of death which affects ter- 
restrial beings, since the conditions that produce this liabil- 
ity, wherever it is known to exist, are of his creation.” »\. 
A clearer and keener expression of absolute skep- 
ticism than this it would be hard to find anywhere in 
literature, and we may perfectly safely assume that 
the reader of this article, whoever he may bé, ‘Has 
not reached a conclusion more apparently hostile to 
Christianity and more incompatible with piety than 
that so clearly expressed in this loveless and hopeless 
creed. We turn over ten pages, and come to the 
same man standing before Jesus of Nazareth. He 
still stands ; he does not cast himself before Christ as 
his Master; but he offers him a sincere, if superficial, 
respect, and concludes, from an examination of . that 
life, or rather from a mere glance at that figure, -that 
it is not easy to find any better rule of living than 
that which Christ has afforded in the direction, Fol- 
low me. Hear the unbeliever in the presence of 
Christ : 
‘Whatever else may be taken away from us by rational 
criticism, Christ is still left ; a unique figure, not more unlike 
all his precursors than all his followers, even those who had 
the direct benefit of his personal teaching. It is of no'use 
to say that Christ, as exhibited in the Gospels, is not histor- 
ical, and that we know not how much of what is admirable 
has been superadded by the tradition of his followers. The 
tradition of followers suffices to insert any number of, mar-. 
vels, and may have inserted all the marvels which he is re- 
puted to have wrought. But who among his disciples or. 
among their proselytes was capable of inventing the sayings 
ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining the life and character 
revealed in the Gospels? Certainly not the fishermen of 
Galilee; as certainly not St. Paul, whose character and idio- 
syncrasies were of a totally different sort ; still leas the early 
Christian writers, in whom nothing is more evident than 
that the good which was in them was all derived, as they 
always professed it was derived, from the higher source. 
. About the life and sayings of Jesus there is a‘stamp 
of personal originality combined with profundity of in- 
sight, which, if we abandon the idle expectation of finding 
scientific precision where something very different ‘was 
almed at, must place the Prophet of Nazareth, even’ Im‘the 
estimation of those who have no belief in his inspiration, 
in the very first rank of the men of sublime genius of 
whom our species can boast. When this pre-eminent-gen- 
ius is combined with the qualities of probably the greatest 
moral reformer and martyr tothat mission who ever existed 
upon carth, religion cannot be said to have made a bad 
choice in pitching on this man as the ideal representative 
and guide of humanity ; nor even now would it be easy to 
find a better translation of the rule of virtue from the ab- 
‘stract into the conerete than so to live that 
approve our life.”’ 
You can hardly believe less than John Stuart Mill 
believed. Withno more orthodox creed than he pos- 
sessed, you can begin forthwith so to live that Christ 
will approve your life. He that does this may not 
come to orthodox conclusions on all disputed points 
in theology ; but he will come to the “light of life” 
on all problems in the moral conduct and spiritual 
experience, 


ONE CREED OR TWO? 


‘ADDRESS BY DR. REUEN THOMAS AT THE BOS- 
TON CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ MEETING, 
MONDAY, APRIL 28. 


S it wise for the churches to have two anemia 
as a basis of doctrine, and one for Geeeeon of 
members ?”’ 

A church with two creeds—if these two creeds are any- 
thing else than an elaborate and a simplified form of 
one creed—is, it seems to me, ina somewhat anomalous 
condition. 

Church history attests to the exceeding great difficulty 
of arriving at any creed symbol which shall be, 
nently satisfactory either to the generation in. wh 
creed was formulated or to any generation folipeing. 
Large volumes have been written on the Creeds, Chitis- 
tendom. Really and truly, Christendom can navaieiie 
creed. It may try to have more than one, but ite ymatly 


prove the dissatisfaction of the huméhyanind 


| with everything which..originates in the human: 


‘The sense of disharmony and. incongruity in long (and 


elaborate creeds.is oppressive, Take, in illustration, the 
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three Creeds and Thirty -nine Articles—which ‘make al 


fourth. Everybody knows that that Prayet-Book was 
a compromise. The sacramental services are such as 
please the Ritualists. The Thirty-nine Articles are Calvin- 
istic. The Athanasian'Creed is exceedingly metaphysical. 
The Apostles’ Creed represents the simplicity, the sin- 
cerity, the loyalty of the early Christians. The Nicene 
Creed, to my mind, is a model. To many of us who 


‘Jove that which is historical, which has about it the 


flavor of antiquity, the simple dignity of the old times 
when in the Christian church the will of God was every- 
‘thing and the will of man nothing, it would have been 
-much more satisfactory if our brethren who have given 
us, not a new creed, but a new and simpler form of the 
old creed, had reaffirmed for all uses of practical church 
life that grand old Nicene Creed. There is about it a 
dignity, a reverence, a quite unruffied affirmativeness, 
whick, while not ignorant of controversies that are 
and may be, soars above them. That creed compared 
with others seems to me like the sweep of wing, 
in mid-air, of the imperial eagle; the others like 
the chattering and quarreling of a lot of noisy 
unsubduable sparrows. We seem, however, to be 
dominated by the idea that we must have some- 
thing adapted to the age. But supposing the age is 


‘ frivolous, worldly—a lover of pleasure more than a 
lover of God—how are we to formulate a creed adapted 
-tosuch an age? I, for one, prefer that the grand old 


creeds should either be let alone in such an age or re- 


* gsserted. The model crecd is that which confines itself 


te the divinely revealed facts, not attempting to inter- 
pret them. The trouble with creeds has been that they 


shave been a mixture of divine facts and human opin- 


ions, and the human opinions have been put on the same 
level with the divine facts. And like as with Nebuch- 
adnezzar’s image, the head of gold has. been supported 
by feet of clay ; and the head of gold has fallen to the 
ground in inevitable humiliation because the. feet of 
clay have been softened into unserviceableness by the 
drenching rains of persecution and adversity. But this 
is not answering the question, you will say. And yet it 
is necessarly anticipatory of the answer that I am 
cbliged to give to the question. The answer depends on 
our view of what a creed is, and what it ought to be. 


_If acreed be a simple affirmation of divinely revealed 
facts, as it ought to be—facts to be studied ; facts to be 


taught ; facts to be contemplated in silent worshipfulness 


of spirit, even when the understanding cannot measure 


them ; facts which contain all the principles and all the 
inferences—then one answer must be given. But if a 
creed be a conglomerate—divine facts mingled with 
human opinions ; divine facts which are infallible and 
unchangeable mingled with human [opinions which are 


_ fallible and changeable—then another answer must be 
. given. I confess to amazement at the easy nonchalance 


with which some people talk about creeds. They say, 
‘‘Oh! we have none of those old-fashioned, old-fogy 
creeds. Our creed says nothing about this, and nothing 


~ about that”—our creed. And pray, sir, if it be your creed, 


and not the creed which expresses those divine facts 
which are in Jesus Christ and come near to us in him, 


_ what is it worth? What authority has it? What right 


have you. to impose it on anybody ; much less to gather 
around ita Christian church and limit its area of thought 
and inspiration by your opinions? A creedless church 
is a heap of sand. A church with a man’s creed, or the 
creed of a committee, is essentially papist, not Protest- 
ant, not Apostolic. A church whose creed is anything 
else or anything more or less than the setting forth 
affirmatively of divine facts is very mixedly Christian. 

Happily, we are all gloriously inconsistent. But it is 
not an agreeab)° reflection that we are dependent on our 


inconsistencies for our usefulness. 


My own answer to this question which has been given 
me is this: If a church has a creed which isa simple 
setting forth of divine facts unmixed with the miry 


_ ‘clay of lituman oginion, and it is understood that these 
_, divine facts are not fully comprehended by, any, not 


even by the clergy, but that we are learning them as 
life advances, studying them, conforming’ ourselves to 


- them as best we know how, living in the light of them, 


hoping for more ‘and more light—if the creed of 


the church is ‘Ais, and if it is understood that this is 


the attitude we bear toward it, then I-very much ques 
' tion the wisdom of ‘having two formis of creeds. But 


I cannot bring myself to consent to this position that 
the men of the past, because’ they were men of the 
‘past, and for no other reason that I can find, have any 


- right to impose any creed upon me other than one which 


1s a'setting forth of divine facts unmixed with human 
opinions. And then it is in no sense an: imposition. 


Mere interpretations ought never to ‘be ‘brought into 
The creed ought to adhere, as closely as lan-. 


creeds. 
guage can, to'the meaning of the Greek words of Holy 
Writ. And where dispute is age-long as to what is the 
meaning of those words, they ought to stand in their 
bare literalness. For myself, I find no distinct revelation 
in the New Testament of the terminableness-of human 


all that, I am sorry that our Creed Commission have 


gone back of the New Revision and have put the word 
‘‘everlasting ” for the word “‘ eternal.” In all things’ 
we need to bring the minds .of those who among our 
people are controversial face to face with our Lord, soas 
to be able to say, ‘‘ Your controversy is with Him, and 
not with me.” But we cannot do that if our creeds are 
anything else.than the setting forth of facts which He 
has revealed about God, about himself, about us, and 
our present and future life. Controversial creeds repre- 
sent the controversialists of the churches, and they are 
always and everywhere the sources of that terrible dis- 
unity which has produced evils the magnitude of which 


cannot well be exaggerated, The devout andworshipful 


elements in our churches are not represented by these 
controversial creeds. In all ages and everywhere they 
have clung to such symbols as the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Nicene Creed. With these everywhere we should 
be the closest representatives of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church. With these creeds we might rest quietly in 
uncontroversial placidity and meekness of spirit. With 
these we might say even to the youngest candidate for 
church fellowship, as is 80 wisely suggested by the Creed 
Commission : ‘‘ Accepting according lo the measure of your 
understanding of it” these facts as revealed by Jesus 
Christ, the Head of the Church, we welcome you asa 
disciple of Jesus, etc, Butif your church creed be very 
long, very elaborate, shaped in obedience to the necessi- 


| ties of antagonism to some other creed—the child of con- 


troversy, the affirmations of your own position, or the 
position of those who preceded you as ecclesiastical 
warriors—then I think it is wise to have two creeds, that 
as @ memorial creed, to be hung up like old armor on an- 
cestral walls, never to be worn, only to be looked at ; and 
another for all practical purposes,a simple creed of reveal- 
ed facts about which there can be no controversy among 
such as accept the evangelical doctrines of the Trinity of 
the Godhead, the Incarnation, a sacrificial and vica- 
rious atonement, and the necessity of the regeneration 
of the spirit of man by the Holy Spirit of God. Of 
course, the world, the flesh, and the devil will have their 
ecclesiastical creed. Personally, I am for the unity of 
all Biblical Christians ; for I cannot conceive'of any 
Christianized spirit willing do anything to perpetuate 
divisions in the Church. ' ‘‘ That they all may be one 
as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they may 
be one in us,” etc. I cannot forget that prayer of Him 
whose prayers will yet: be answered, whatever becomes 
of ours. I am for unity, all we can get of it; but Iam 
certain that the only basis of unity is the sovereignity 


of God revealed in Jesus Christ over man in things ecclesi- 


astical as well as in all other things. Those elements. 
in creeds which are mere opinion, we can let go; but it 


_is at our peril that we let go out of our creeds anything 


which is divine revelation. What if we cannot under- 
stand much. of that which is revealed ? What if it 
stretches far into the eternal, having its root and reason 


there, and only comes partially into our view—is that 


any reason for our concocting some system which shall 
dwarf and belittle it, to accommodate the indolence and 
impatience of our fallen intellect ? ; 

When human opinions about God and pn are, in our 
creed-formulas, mixed up with revealed facts concern- 
ing God and man, they always serve two purposes— 
first, to reduce the divinely revealed facts to the level of 
human opinions, and, second, to create schisms and di- 


visions in the kingdom of our Lord ‘and Saviour Jesus 


Christ. Standing where we do to-day, with the teach- 
ing of the past by which to profit, nothing is more evi- 
dent to the man who has eyes with which to. see than 
this—that the heresies and schisms which have afflicted 


the church in the days gone by have sprung from the 


vanity and ambition of man to have his own opinions 
about divine truths stereotyped as the only infallible in- 
terpretation of those divine truths. Our Congregational 
churches ought to aim at being Apostolic ‘in order that 
they may be catholic, We cannot boast the enforced 
aid unnatural unity of the Romanist Church. We can- 
not take our stand upon an assumed, unproven Apostol- 
ical succession. The Apostles themselves, not being 
priests, could not communicate priesthood to any. We 
do not make a god of fallen human reason as does the 
Socinian. Our ‘boast. 1s Apostolical simplicity and 
Apostolical ‘authority. But we aim against the sim- 


plicity:. and we vacate the authority if, in any way, | 
or by any of our doings, we elevate the opinions of. 


men to the dignity of the divinely revealed facts which 
have come to us in the person, in the work, and in 


teachings of Jesus the Christ. It was said to the: 


‘“ chosen people,” “Thou shalt not. wear a garment of 


divers ‘soris, as of woolen and linen together.” The 
manufacture of shoddy was forbidden. Our creeds are 


not to be shoddy creeds—partly divinely revealed fact 
‘and partly human opinion. And 80, for myself, I take 


the Nicene Creed as & model, and I say, if ‘your church‘ 


creed be of that kind and’ order, have one creed,’ and 


only one:  But'if in'your creeds you want to preserve 


a record of all the winds of doctrine which haye blown |. 
through ‘the ‘cliurches: for the ‘past centuries, by all 


gin and its inherent and inevitable-punishment; put; for | means ‘have two-+-or- more, 


intellectual creed? ‘There can be but one answer. 


must give over sacrificing our youngest Christians to our 
creeds. At what age can a little’ child be a Christian? To 
put the question fin another form, at what age can the re- 
generating power of the Holy Spirit operate in the heart of 
achild? At what age can that Divine Teacher take of the - 
things of Jesus and show them unto the heart of the child ? 
Is that Holy Spirit dependent on the development of the in- 
tellect into a masculine power of apprehension? Can that 
Holy Spirit give, in the days of youth, such an intuition of a 
Saviour as that it shal! control the direction of a child’s life, 
make prayer a real thing in a child’s soul, and begin a work 
of grace there long before the intellect has. been trained into 
an ability of adequate apprehension of doctrine? These 
questions are necessary to shape the answer to the question 
given me. A creed for intellectual people who have intel- 
lectually apprehended theology is of one sort; a creed that 
covers all who are or may be Christian disciples: is ‘of 
another sort. Speaking for myself alone, I want that large 
blessing which is contained in the Saviour’s words, “ He 


_that.receiveth one such little child in my name receiveth 


me.”? I cannot believe that in God’ssight we are Christians, 
any of us, because of what we know, intellectually. The 
New Testament has taught me that we are Christians in 
virtue of what we are, dispositionally—in will and heart. 
Met, as we all are, again and again with the objections, 
even of Christian parents, to their children being members © 
of our churches, on the ground that they cannot know intel- 
lectually about theology, and that they ought to wait out- 
side, in the region of ‘‘the uncovenanted mercies”’ of God, 
until they do know, and feeling, as we must feel, that there is 
something terribly wrong somewhere, but knowihe not 
what to answer if we areto be controlled by creeds com- 
puled for th» intellect—would it not be well for us to ask 
ourselves how far we are sacrificing ourselves and our 
churches, and specially our young people, to the neces- 
sity 'for being consistent with theological 
creeds? — 

Personally, I am not at all anxious as to what kind of 
creed we have for ministers. Let it be as long and as elab- 


orately metaphysical as you like. It might do some of us 


no harm to question us to death. The man who is to be the 
teacher, the intellectual and spiritual guide of others, ought 
to be able to penetrate to the inner ptinciple of things. Ju- 
venility of mind is a poor qualification for permanent min- 
isterial usefulness. Immaturity in thinking is capricious and 
wayward and unreliabie, I am not at all. anxious.as to the 
creed you draw up forthe ministry. But the Christian child, 

born in the Christian family, which family really is as much 
& part of the church when it is at home as when it is within 


‘the walls of an ecclesiastica] building—this little child stands 


before me. It can pray. It can understand that Jesus is 
the lover of its soul. It loves aJl who loves it. It has as 
pure a love to Jesus as you and I have, It belongs to Him. 

It is told so, It grows up crediting that fact. Which, in God’s 

sight, is of more value, the soul of that child or your elaborate 
I plead 
for that child. Not very long since a child in my congrega- 
gation went home weeping because it was not allowed to eat 
of the bread and drink of the cup after it. had heard the 
Saviour’s words, ‘Drink ye all of this,’ It asked its 
mother, Did not ‘J esus say “all?” Practically, 1f not theo- 
retically, we are saying to men and women and children, 
the world outside of the church is the place where you are to 
learn of Jesus, where you are to learn your theology ; and 
when you have learnt it all, come to us; we will examine 
you and attest that you area Christian. And theseed we have 
sown is growing up into its proper fruit. We have scores 
of believers, disciples of Jesus, in our congregations who 


are not church members and never will be. They think and 


say they can be disciples of Christ without being church 


members. We shall meet them in the presence of Jesus in 


the kingdom, but we shall never sit with them at the Lord’s 
table. We have set up inéellectual tests where our Lord has 
not. That which will admit to heaven ought, surely to be 
enough to admit to the church on earth. Understand me— 
I am not decrying creeds; I am not asking you to dispense 
with them. I feel about them as one has written—one 


whose mental power has never been exceeded and seldom 


equaled among the clergy of this generation: ‘‘{ feel it 
most necessary,’’ he says, “‘to gain a more thorough. and 


vigorous grasp of them as the only protection against the 


lusts of my own heart and the thousand, ten thousand en- 
feebling; perverting influences that are continually trying, 
with too much success, to twist it aside.’’” But human souls 
are of more value than creeds. Creeds are good; they are 
necessary ; when they are of the kind to which I have pointed 
—the grand old Nicene Creed—they are a bond of union, & 
continual source of inspiration, keeping us to the living 
center of life and power when the vanities and ambitions of 
our lower nature would draw us away. No reasonable man 
can object for himself and his children to a creed which is 
a revelation of divine facts and purposes in relation to man. 
With such a creed we need one,and only one, for adult and 


child ; but if our creed be an elaborate theological treatise, 
echoing all ‘through the musketry of battles’ fought’ long 
since, then two creeds, by all means—one polemical, the 
other for the quiet discip e who knows only this: ‘‘Iama 
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_ May 1, 1884. 
MORE OF THAT LIGHT, 0 LORD! 
By 8. W. W. 


+ LOOKED upon my little grave all green, 
Rounded with tender care, and blossoming 
With happy promises of earthly spring ; 

I whispered, “‘ Here she sleeps.” Thenonthe scene | 
A gleam of softer, brighter radiance fell ; 

A messenger—an angel—came to me; 

‘Oh, look !’’ he said, “‘lift up thine eyes and see.”’ 
I saw that busy place where spirits dwell, 

I saw the children run to do His will— 

Swift, happy service—sweet activity ! 

I saw—I saw her by the angel’s side ; 

I smiled upon her ; I was satisfied. 

Ah me! the gleam, the brighter light was gone— 
I saw again the little grave alone. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 


REDERICK DENISON MAURICE is the seer of 

the nineteenth century ; to its materialism what 
Luther was to the formalism of the sixteenth, and 
Wesley to the sensualism of the eighteenth. All the 
roots of the miscalled ‘‘ new theology ” are to be found 
in his writings, with some other roots that have not yet 
blossomed, and some others that never will, because 
they have no true life in them. ‘‘My dear master,” 
Charles Kingsley habitually addressed him in his let- 
ters; and this address, which, coming from such a man, 
overflowed with an affectionate reverence, utters the 
sentiment of many a mun less known, of some perhaps 
quite as influential as Kingsley. It is the fate of the 
seer to be misrepresented by half the world and mis- 
understood by the other half. His friends never can 
comprehend him, his foes never try to. Maurice 
was a riddle while he lived, and is ariddlestill. To the 
defender of orthodox formule he seemed ‘‘ vague and 
vicious,” while to the worldly-minded he seemed as he 
did to poor, brilliant, shallow Mrs. Carlyle: ‘‘ Mr. 
Maurice we rarely see, nor dol greatly regret his ab- 
‘sence ; for, to tell you the truth, I am never in his com- 
pany without being attacked by a sort of paroxysm of 
mental cramp! He keeps one always, with his wire- 
drawings and paradoxes, as if one were dancing on the 
points of one’s toes (spiritually sp2aking). And then he 
will help with the tea-kettle, and never fails to pour it 
all over the milk-pot and sugar-basin.” Some reason 
there is, at least some show of reason, in both unreason- 
able criticisms, the theological and the worldly. 
Maurice is often vague ; sometimes, like Paul, and for 
the same reason, because he is dealing with truths where 
one cannot be precise and not be false: one cannot deal 
with the infinite and be definite, for the infinite is the 
undefined and undefinable. A definition of God may 
be precise, but it will certainly be untrue. Sometimes his 
vagueness is due to his determination not to set truth 
and error in sharp contrasts, because in all error there 
is some truth; and when he occasionally violates this 
principle he is clear enough, and sharp too. He might 
have made a magnificent theological controversialist if 
he had not been engaged about bettcr business, if he had 
not beat his sword into a plowshare, and set himself to 
cultivate the fruits of the Spirit. You may like his 
criticism of Dr. Jelf’s theology as little as Dr. Jelf did, 
but no one can deny that it is clear. ‘‘ A crisis, I am 
conviuced, is at hand which will bring the question to 
an issue, whether we are belicving in what Dr. Jelf calls 
a religion of mercy (proved to be such because phrases 
about salvation are to phrases about damnation as 57:8 
—the Bible being a great betting-book, where} the odds 
on the favorites are marked as at Doncaster or New- 
market), or whether we believe in a Gospel of deliver- 
ance from sin and perdition.” Vicious that may be, but 
certainly it is not vague. Sometimes his vagueness is 
real, the result of meditating too much and thinking too 
little ; of living too much in the spirit and too little in the 
intellect: an error so rare in theologians that no one 
can well find fault with him for it. As to the other 
criticism of ‘‘ wire-drawings and paradoxes,” that is the 
critique of sense on faith, we may almost say of thought- 
less folly on thoughtful faith. He was. no hair-splitter, 
no dialectician ; not, indeed, quite dialectician enough. 
But he saw the realities and therefore the real sem- 
blances beneath the apparent differences, and the real 
differences beneath the apparent semblances,:as the 
scientist who has studied life sees that the whale is not a 
fish and is a warm-blooded veriebrate. His mission in 
life he has defined for himself, and we cannot improve 
on the definition: ‘‘ My vocation is with the discon- 
tented, wearied, hopeless, with all that are in debt and 
disgrace, with outcasts and ragamuflins in the different 
bodies.” ‘‘‘Uncle Maurice’s,’ where no foreigners 
frequented but only young unsound divines much did,” 


1 The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, Chiefly Told in his Own 
Letters, Edited by his son Frederick Maurice. With Portraits. 
In two volumes. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) . 


is Carlyle’s description of the cave of Adullam of this 
young outcast David—shepherd-boy, poet, warrior, | 
king. The Bible-class in Queen’s Square (1848) was a 
type of the Bible-class which he has been teaching ever 


since ; teaches still ; will teach for some time to come. | 


The church, law, medicine, architecture, engineering, 
chemistry, were all represented among the members of 
this class; men of every shade of opinion and feeling, 
too, were there. 


‘‘Some of them had long been earnest students of the 
sacred volume, having diligently sought its treasures with 
prayer and meditation. There were others whose general 
veneration for the book which they now met to study had 
not been permitted by their daily business to take the form 
of much special application to its text. One or two had 
perhaps accepted the traditions about the sacred stories, 
which their infancy had handed down to their boyhood and 
to their maturer years, without questioning and without any 
very earnest consideration. Another (or more) had ever 
clung to the creed of his country, though he may have oascil- 
lated round this center through several shades of semi- 
sectarian feeling. And there was at least one there who had 
said in his heart in days gone by, “all men are liars,” and, 
having cast off every rag of faith and creed, had shivered in 


the winter of unbelief. Such a one the Divine word by Mr. 


Maurice’s hands and lips had led up out-of chaos here to seek 
in God’s book the things that concerned his peace.”’ 
Frederick Denison Maurice was born August 29, 1805. 
His father was a Unitarian clergyman ; but of a type of 
Unitarianism now little known in this country, perhaps 
never much known here. Literalist in interpretation of 
the Scripture, moralist as a teacher, he had neither the 
faults nor the virtues of modern Unitarianism ; he was 
neither a dogmatist nor a mystic. He was, indeed, a 
teacher of ethics rather than of religion. Yet he bap- 
tized in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, because this is the way the commission 
reads in Matthew, and was probably puzzled. by the 
sharp exposure of his inconsistency by Robert Hall, see- 
ing no inconsistency even after the exposure: ‘‘ Why, 
sir, as I understand you, you must consider that you 
baptize in the name of an abstraction, a man, and a 
metaphor.” The mother was of a different make; full 
of spiritual hungerings which neither the dogmatic scho- 
lasticism of the Orthodox church nor the dogmatic 
rationalism of the Unitarian church could at all satisfy. 


Her pathetic complaint of Unitarianism, in a touching | 


letter to her husband, unveils at once its weakness and 
her strergth. The complaint is worth reading, because 
it is true now as then. It is not the place here to draw 
any conclusions from it: 

“‘Tt can be no shame to us that we were obliged +0 resort 
to authors of different opinions from ourselver to give our 
children serious impressions, to teach them the end. for 
which existence was bestowed upon them. It is, however, 
a shame to Unitarians in general that they have so few 
books of this kind. From my own experience, I can say 
that I am driven to read books which continually introduce 
doctrines that I cannot discover in the Scriptures, because 
I find so few Unitarian publications that make an impres- 
sion on my heart, influencing it by forcible motives to right 
conduct.”’ 

The conclusion which Mrs. Maurice drew was that: 
she could not remain in the Unitarian church, nor even 
attend it, though her husband remained the preacher. 
One after another, all the family left it—the mother 
when Frederick was twelve years old. The family was 
thenceforward a divided family; too conscientious to 
compromise, too kindly affectioned to quarrel; but too 
deeply religious not to feel keenly the separation. 

The boy seems to have possessed a natural goodness 
almost from birth. He was naturally docile, gentle, 
affectionate, conscientious: ‘‘a bright, clever little fel- 
low, full of fun, with the sweetest temper ; quite a boy, 
but never mischievous like most boys.” ‘‘ Christ-like, if I 
dare use the word,” is the characterization of his child- 
hood by one of his child companions. He was silent 
and thoughtful above most boys, too; and unselfish 
above most of either boys or men. At five years old he 
enters the room one day with a biscuit in one hand and 
a flowerin the other. A stranger present whispers to 
the mother, ‘‘ Children always give up what they least 
care for; we shall see which he likes best.” Then 
aloud : ‘‘ Frederick ! which will you give me, the flower 
or the biscuit ?” Whereupon the child discomfits the ex- 
perimenter by holding out both hands, saying, ‘‘ Choose 
which you like.” As he grew older he did not lose this 
unselfish spirit. At fifteen he draws up a pledge which 
he and his most intimate school-fellow sign together : 
‘* We pledge each other to endeavor to distinguish our- 
selves in after life, and to promote as far as lies in our 


power the good of mankind.” He was by no megns 


‘‘spoony,” however ; and could act the hero when occa- 
sion required : 

‘‘We were rambling with another friend one summer 
evening at a distance from home, when we found ourselves 
in the presence of an angry bull, who drove us to take 
refuge upun an embankment in the middle of a large field. 
There we were safe enough, but completely besieged ; the 
savage beast continuing to pace around us, apparently 
ready to rush upon any one who came within his reach. 
Time wore on, and the night approaching, we began to feel 


matter about which he was always exceedingly sensitive. 
It was resolved, therefore, that one of us should make an 
attempt to procure assistance, whilst the others endeavored 
to divert the bull’s attention. Drawing lots was talked of, 
but Frederick insisted on his right as the eldest to lead the 
forlorn hope. The scheme was successful; but the quiet, 
undaunted way in which he retired, facing the bull (who 
followed him all the while), and slowly bowing to it with his 
hat at intervala—according to a theory he had on the sub- 
ject—till he. could. make a final rush for the gate, was worthy 
of all admiration.” 

This anecdote is very characteristic. ‘‘ According to 
a theory he had”—he always had a theory ready for 
every exigency in life, and always acted bravely on it. | 
This bowing, hat in hand, to the bull is almost a parable 
of his meeting in later life the onslaught of other bulls 
more dangerous and nearly as stupid. He spent three 
years at Cambridge, and then went up to London, and 
began his literary work ‘as editor of a short-lived quar- 
terly, which died in its infancy, after four numbers. 
This was not the last time he attempted the editorial func- 
tion ; but he was never successful at it. He was essen- 
tially a creator ; an editor isa redacteur. His contribu- 
tions to periodical literature were always notable ; but | 
the periodical which he had in charge never succeeded. 
Nor did he do much better as a pamphleteer. He re- 
solved to go into the Church ; and for the purpose of 
fitting himself for ‘‘ orders” entered Oxford ; was. bap- 
tized into the Church of England, after much hesitation, 
knowing how painful this repudiation of his father’s 
baptism must be to that father; and finally, in 1838, 
took the curacy of Bubbenhall. He was twenty-eight 
years of age. There was no house in the village for his 
occupancy, and no inclination to prepare one; with 
characteristic persistency—the same hat-in-hand facing 
of the bull—he announced that he would pitch a tent in 
the churchyard ; non-resident curate he would not be. 
The bull yielded ; and a vacant farmhouse was made 
ready for him. 

I have given at length this introduction to the life of 
Maurice purposely, because my aim here is to give sim- 
ply a portrait of the man ; not an estimate of the theo- 
logian, which is to be given next week by a far abler 
pen; nor the story of his life, for that is the history of 
English thought from 1833 to 1870. 

He entered upon active life just as the Oxford move- 
was acquiring iis momentum. That was a movement to. 
revivify the-Church of England by going back into the 
past, and recurring to the abandoned dogmas and forms 
of the Middle Ages. Maurice agreed with the Tractari- 
ans in lamenting the spiritual dearth of an Evangelical- 
ism which believed only in a historical and dogmatic 
Christianity, and so brought upon him the anathemas of 
the Evangelicals. He repudiated their attempt at escape 
from a sectarian Protestantism by fleeing to the unity 
and authority of Rome, and pointed the way toa liv. 
ing Christ in the heart of a living church, and so brought 
upon him the anathemas of the Tractarians. He went 
up to London at a time when the socialistic movement 
was gaining headway, and the Chartists were demand- 
ing for the working classes some reforms that have since 
been granted, with some revolutionary changes that 
have since been abandoned. He identified himself with 
the Chartist leaders in protesting against the social injus- 
tice of modcrn England, and was dubbed infidel and 
atheist by horror-stricken conservatism. He pointed the 
Chartists to Christianity as the only true socialism, and 
the church as the only true commune, and was charged 
by Chartist agitators as being a half-hearted recruit. 
He taught his students that eternal life and eter 
nal death signify a kind, not a duration, of being; 
that the soul passes from eternal death to. eter- 
nal life, here and now, when it passes from 
a godless and selfish individualism into a life of ac- 
quaintance with and allegiance to a living God; Evan- 
gelical critics straightway dubbed him a Universalist, 
and the Council of King’s College turned him uncere- 
moniously out of his chair without a trial; but the Uni- 
versalists would not own him because he would never 
say that eternal death might not become also everlasting 
death. He belonged to no party ; and was alternately 
claimed and repudiated by all. If itis difficult to classify 
him, it is equally difficult to analyze the elements of his 
extraordinary power. He was not an orator. Of ora- 
tory, indeed, as a means of persuading men, he had an 
absolute dread. It was characteristic of him to say of 
a statesman for whom he had nevertheless a profound 
respect, ‘‘I fear he is too much of an orator to be good 
for him as a man.” Nevertheless he had remarkable 
power both in the pulpit and in the class-room. His 
reading of the Service is said to have always produced 
a most profound effect ; he did not ‘‘ read prayers,” he 
prayed. His advent as a preacher at Lincoln’s Inn was 
followed by the advent of a large and characteristically 
intellectual congregation. His lectures were delivered 
with power. ‘‘ He left us all trembling with emotion,” 
writes Miss Fox of one of his lectures at Queen’s College. 
He was not an organizer ; he was too self-distrustful 
to be ‘an executive head. ° But he put life’ into men that 
were organizers ; and Queen’s College, and the Working- 


men’s College, and the Co-operative Societies of Greas. 
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Britain grew out of his influence and were fruits of his 
life. He was certainly not a politician, nor even worldly- 
wise enough to be a statesman. But it is not too much 
to say that he did by his influence as much as the Duke 
of Wellington by his police and his military to prevent 
the Chartist riots; and Mr. Gladstone may be fairly 
counted among his pupils. He counted theology the 
science of sciences; yet he was not a theologian in the 
ordinary sense of that term. He belonged, as I have 
said, to no party, and he would not allow to be 
the former of a new one. He framed no system, and 
would have his'name attached to none. He was the 
preacher of a Person, a witness to the Light that lighteth 
every man. The one cure for every evil he believed to 
be God, the living God, God in Christ Jesus; not no- 
tions about God, but God himself as revealed in Jesus 
Christ and manifested through the Spirit; God in the 
individual soul, in the State, in the Church. To bring 
God and the human soul together was the one aim of his 
life. Whatever interfered he hated; whatever pro- 
moted that union he advocated. He was not a brilliant 
conversationalist ; he did not move on men through so- 
eiety. He was too shy, timid, retiring, for that. And 
yet no one ever accepted an invitation to one of his 
‘‘prophetic breakfasts,” as his friends came to call 
them, and forgot the occasion. His breadth did not 
save him from some striking exhibitions of narrowness, 
the more striking because in contrast with his general 
catholicity. This narrowness was due partly to his 
logical adherence to his theories, partly to the perti- 
nacity of his faith in a visible and organized church, 


and that the Church of England ; it is illustrated by his | 


statement that ‘‘ the Prayer-Book preaches a gospel to 
mankind which no dissenters and no infidels preach,” 
and his refusal to meet on a common platform with 
Baptists, Quakers, and Independents because ‘‘ you 
fraternize on some other ground than that of our union 
in Christ and then you ask me to fraternize with you on 
that ground.” His intense and uncompromising love of 
truth did not save him from some appearance of self- 
contradiction ; not always a mere appearance either ; nor 
from some paradoxes which the most sympathetic reader 
cannot but stumble over. Fur the most part the lack of 
clearness attributed to him by his critics was due rather 
to his themes than to his style, and to the profound 
spirituality of his insight than to any lack of intelligence 
and accuracy in the use of language. Still, I fancy it 
may be in part attributed to his manner of composition. 
He wrote by dictation, his wife serving as his aman- 
uensis. 

‘“‘His usual manner of dictation was to sit with a pillow 
on his knees hugged tightly in his arms, or to walk up and 
down the room still clutching the pillow, or, suddenly sitting 
down or standing before the fire with the pillow still on his 
knees:or under his left arm, to seize a poker and violently 
attack the fire, then to walk away from it to the furthest 
end of the room, return, and poke violently at the fire, not 
unfrequently in complete unconsciousness of what he was 
doing, poking the whole of the contents of the fireplace 
through the bars into the fender. The habit of holding the 
pillow whenever he was engaged in excited talk dated from 
such’ early days that one of his undergraduate Cambridge 
friends used to say that a black horse-hair pillow which he 
then had always followed him about of itself. My mother 
in the: Guy’s days used to call such a one his ‘ black wife.’ 
All the while he poured forth a continuous stream of words. 
When, however, he took into his own hands, for looking 
over and correction, a passage which he had either written 
or dictated, the chances were very strong that half at least 
of it would be torn out, or erased and rewritten. All his 
manuscript is full of verbal corrections, erasures, and re- 
writings on each separate page, and whole sections of each 
of the MSS. books are torn completely out. He never could 
be satisfied with the expression he had given tothe thoughts 
he wished his words to convey.”’ 


Writing with fury and correcting with phlegm may 
be an excellent rule for historical composition, but 
not for composition on spiritual themes. Whiting with 
fury gives the illumination of intense emotion ; correct- 
ing with phlegm gives the perspicuity of a calm analyt- 
ical intellect. Writing with fury and correcting with 
phlegm, attempting both, gives neither, and the combina- 
tion of the philosophic and the mystical in Mr. Mau- 
rice’s writings, and the sudden transitions from the one 
to the otaer, whica often perplex the reader, and makes 
it not easy to grasp the meaning, may be accounted for 
by this method of composition. 

His best work was apparently done early in the day. 

he was, at all events, habitually an early riser, and al- 
ways an intense worker : 

‘‘ Hardly ever later than six a.m., often much earlier than 
that, the sound of the splash of the cold tub, which, summer 
and wiater, down to the end of his life, he invariably took 
both the first thing in the morning and the last at night, was 
to be heard, and a curiously pathetic, almost agonized, ‘ shou- 
shou’ followed, which seemed to tell that, for a frame that 
was kept so low’as his by constant brain-work and a some- 
what self-stinted diet, the shock was almost a penance en- 
dured rather than enjoyed. Immediately after dressing he 
sectled down to work at whatever his special task for the 
time might be, though very frequently if one came into his 
room at all suddenly, the result was to make him rise hur- 
wtadee from his knees, his Lace reddened, and his eyes de- 
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pfessed by the intense pressure of his hands, the base of 
each of which had been driven and almost gouged into either 
eye-socket, the fingers and thuthbs pressed down over fore- 
head and head. The Greek Testament, open at some special 
point. which had occupied him at the moment he kneeled 
down, lay on the chair before him ; but as he rose the spirit 
seemed to have come back again into his face from the far- 
off region to which it had been traveling, and there was 
just the hint in the face of an involuntary sadness and 
almost of reproach that the spirit should be recalled 
from the intercourse it had been enjoying.’’ 

His divine function was to be a teacher of teachers. 
Whether he was preaching to his little congregation at 
Bubbenhall, or ministering to the patients in Guy’s 
Hospital, or lecturing on English literature to the boys 
in King’s College, or on theology to the students in 
the theological department of the same institution, 
or preaching to the barristers in Lincoln’s Inn, or lect- 
uring on mental and moral philosophy at Cambridge, 
he was really speaking through his printed pages to a 
congregation, never very large, but comprising the 
most cultured and the most spiritually thoughful men and 
women in Great Britain, His books, like Paul’s epistles, 
were originally prepared for a comparatively small circle 
of special pupils, and found their larger audience by 
their own intrinsic merits. His ‘‘ Kingdom of Christ” 
grew out of a letter on Baptism to a Quaker friend ; 
his ‘‘ Mental and Moral Philosophy” out of an ency- 
clopedia article; his ‘‘ Social Morality ” out of his con- 
ference with the Chartists, and his characteristic attempt 
to counteract Chartism by recognizing whatever was just 
in the demands of the Chartists. 

He was from childhood intense in prayer ; frequently 
spent a. whole night in prayer, his sister says ; never 
began any work or any book without preparing by 
prayer, his wife says: The central truth of his teaching 
was Immanuel, God with us, a living God revealing 
himself to man, and a divinity in man able to receive the 
revelation of God. And this truth which he taught, he 
lived. The life which was immersed in prayer was 
ended with one. The last act of his life was to pro- 
nounce a benediction : 

‘“‘He went on speaking, but more and more indistinctly, 
till suddenly he seemed to make a great effort to gather him- 
self up, and after a pause he said slowly and distinctly, ‘The 
knowledge of the love of God, the blessing of God Almighty, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be amongst you— 
amongst us—and remain with us forever.’ He never spoke 
again. In one instant all consciousness was gone, and when 
I looked up and called him he did not know me. Then, as 
the breathing became more and more labored, and at last 
ceased, there gradually settled down upon the face a look of 
calmness, beauty, truimph, which remained on it for many 
hours.”’ 

RECENT PHASES OF SOCIALISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—II. 


By Ricuarp T. 


UR attention must now be devoted to an inquiry 
into the means by which these ends are to be 
attained. 

Their method is violence and revolution, as they 
have lost all faith in the ballot. The following from 
their Manifesto makes this sufficiently plain : ‘‘ Agitation 
for the purpose of organization ; organization for the 
purpose of rebellion. In these few words the ways are 
marked which the workers must take if they want to 
be rid of their chains, as the condition of things is the 
same in all countries of so-called civilization. . . . We 
could show by scores of illustrations that all attempts 
in the past to reform this monstrous system by peaceable 
means, such as the ballot, have been futile, and all such 
eftorts in the future must necessarily be so for the fol- 
lowing reasons: The political institutions of the time are 
theagency of the property class ; their mission is the up- 
holding of the privileges of their masters ; any reform in 
yourown behalf would curtail these privileges. To this 
they will not and cannot consent, for it would be 
suicidal to themselves. . . . There remains but one re- 
course—force! Our forefathers have not only told us 
that against despots force is justifiable, because it is the 
only means, but they themselves have set the immemo- 
rial example.” In their réswmé they express their pur- 
pose in these words : ‘‘ Destruction of the existing class 
rule by all means; ¢. ¢., by energetic, relentless, rovoln- 
tionary, and international action.” 

The newspapers of the Internationalists ieclahn, a 
similar doctrine, of which the following specimen quo- 
tation from ‘‘ Truth” may serve as an.example: ‘It 
is beyond doubt that if universal suffrage had been a 
weapon capable of emancipating our people, our tyrants 
would have suppressed it long ago. Here in America 
it is proved to be but the instrument used by our 
masters to prevent any reforms ever being accomplished. 
The Republican party is run by robbers and in the in- 
terest of robbery. ‘The Democratic party is run by 
thieves and in the interest of thievery. ‘Therefore, vote 
no more.” Further, the International Association which 


| miet in London in July, 1881, declared its hostility to all 


political action, and this was printed in Most’s 

“‘ Freiheit” last year with approval. It is also in keep- 
ing with Most’s verbal advice to laborers in his speeches. 
The ‘‘ Vorbote” and the other Chicago papers men- 
tioned have not opposed all political action, although 
their faith in the ballot has ever been small, and their 
approval of the Pittsburg Manifesto indicates less belief 
than hitherto in universal suffrage. The fact is, the 
Internationalists put their faith in dynamite and other 
explosives. Dynamite, the poor man’s natural weapon, 
is glorified, and songs are sung in its. praise. ‘‘ Hurrah 
for science! Hurrah for dynamite! the power which 
in our hands shall make an end of tyranny,” is the senti- 
ment of a poem entitled ‘‘ Nihilisten,” published in the 
‘* Vorbote.” It is explained that powder and the mus- 
ket broke the back of feudalism and made way for the 
rule of thebourgeoisie. Firearms are, however, too ex- 
pensive for the proletariat, but just as the- proletariat 
was awaking to a consciousness of its position, in the 
very nick of time, dynamite was discovered. Con- 
sequently, such squibs as these may be found in the 
San Francisco ‘‘ Truth :” ‘‘ ‘ Truth’ is five cents a copy 
and dynamite forty cents a pound. ... Every trade 
union and assembly ought to pick its best men and 
form them into classes for the study of chemistry.” 

But we have not yet come tothe worst; for there is no 
conceivable crime or form of violence against individuals 
or classes which the Internationalists as a party do not 
indorse, provided their crimes and acts of violence aid 
them to accomplish their ends. Hypocrisy, fraud, 
deceit, adultery, robbery, and murder are held sacred 
when beneficial tothe revolution. Not every individual 
member, certainly, maintains this view, but it is upheld 
unreservedly by the extremists, and more or less ex- 
plicitly by their leaders and journals. The following quo- 
tations from their newspapers supply abundant proof : 

From ‘‘ Truth :” ‘‘ War to the palace, peace to the 
cottage, death to luxurious idleness.” ‘‘We have no 
moment to waste. Arm! I say, ... to the teeth! for 
the revolution is upon you.” 

An attack on Mr. Abram S. Hewitt concludes with 
these words: ‘‘ Mr. Hewitt ought to be turned over to 
some recruit, whose services will be paid for out of 
Patrick Ford’s emergency fund.” 

The following sentiments, which are a distinct revival 
of Babourism, the communistic climax of the French 
Revolution, are taken from an article which appeared 
originally in the ‘‘ Révolté” of Geneva, and was trans- 
lated for ‘‘ Truth,” and published with commendation : 
‘‘ Plundered as we are by the proprietor who limits our 
air and light, we must come forth from the cellars and 
attics in which our families struggle for existence, and 
establish ourselves in those splendid buildings which 
have been raised at the cost of so much toil and suffer- 
ing, and in those spacious apartments in which there is 


| an abundance of pure air, and where the sunlight will 


throw its life-giving radiance upon our little ones; we 
must take possession of the great warehouses and stores 
in which the rich man now finds the means of gratifying 
his caprices, and lay our hands, for the common good, 
on the enormous quantity of products of all kinds neces- 
sary for our nourishment and for our protection from 
the weather.” 

The ‘‘ Chicagoer Arbeiterzcitung,” in describing Jay 
Gould’s yacht, gives expression to this pious wish: 
** May the hyenas of the sea free us from this capitalist- 
hyena.” 

The ‘‘ Vorbote ” speaks thus of assassination of mem- 
bers of the ruling classes: ‘‘ It does not at all appear so 
terrible to us when laborers occasionally raise their arm 
and lay low one and another of this clique of robbers 
and murderers,” The same paper, in another number, 
describes the circumstances which would justify the as- 
sassination of men like Gould or Vanderbilt: ‘If at 
present a man should kill Jay Gould or Vanderbilt 
without special occasion, this would produce a very un- 
favorable impression, and would be of no use, and 
would not satisfy the popular sense of justice. If, on 
the contrary, a railroad accident should again happen 
in consequence of the clearly proved criminal greed of 
these monopolists, and many men should be killed and 
crippled thereby, and the jury should, as usual, pro- 
nounce the real criminals—Vanderbilt or Gould—‘ not. 
guilty,’ and the husband or father of one of the killed 
or one of the crippled should arise and obtain justice for 
himself in the massacre of these monsters (diese schen- 
sale), a cry of joy would resound through the whole 
land, and no jury would sentence the righteous execu- _ 
tioner. . . . Whether one uses dynamite, a revo:ver, or 
a rope, ts a matter of indifference.” : 

The ‘‘ Fackel”—German for torch—is a most dan- 
gerous appearing sheet, inciting by its very appearance to 
incendiarism. The letters of the title—‘ Die Fackel ’—-are 
in flames, and are printed in a background of fire and 
smoke. . It is plainly not the torch which gives light, 
but the torch which kindles a general conflagration. 

Lynching is advocated in these journals, and advised 
as a form of popular justice. A writer in the ‘“ Frei- 
heit” expresses -his opinion in this manner: ‘“‘ Judge 
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| Lynch is the best - cheapest’ court in the land, _ 
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when the sense of justice in the aeaile once awakes, 
may the Judge hold court in every place, for nowhere 
is there a lack of unhanged honorables and prominent 
sharks.” 

As one hundred years ago in France, so now revolu- 
tion has become a religion—‘‘ Our religion, the grandest 
religion that ever suffered for supporters and propagan- 
dists.” There are those ready to die for it as there were 
in the great French Revolution—an eternal witness to 
the need of the human mind for some form of religion, 
and a proof that if a worthy one is not accepted an un- 
worthy one is sure, sooner or later, to force its entrance 
into the longing heart and find there a capability of de- 
‘yotion often grand. The terrible condition of a soul 
‘which has thus elevated the trinity envy, hatred, and 
destruction to the position of a god to be served cannot 
‘better be brought home to the reader than by means of 
a quotation from the ‘‘Freiheit.” The article from 
which it is extracted is called ‘‘ Revolutionary Princi- 

ples,” and appeared in the issue for March 18, 1883 : 

“« The revolutionist has no personal interests, concerns, 
feelings, or inclinations, no property, not even a name. 
Everything in him is swallowed up by the one exclu. 
sive interest, by the one single thought, by the one sin- 
gle passion—the revolution. In the depths of his nature, 
not only in words but also in deeds, has he fully broken 
with the civil order, with the laws ‘currently recognized 
in this world, with customs, morals, and usages. He is 
the irreconcilable enemy of this world, and if he con- 
tinues to live in it, it only happens to destroy it with the 
greater certainty. 

“The revolutionist despises all dogmas and renounces 
the science of the present world, which he leaves for 
future generations. He knows only one science ; namely, 
destruction. For this purpose and for this alone he 


.studies mechanics, physics, chemistry, and possibly also | 


medicine. For this purpose he studies, day and night, 


‘living science—men, characters, relations, as well as all | 


conditions of the present social order in all its ramifica- 
tions. 

‘‘He despises public opinion. He despises and hates 
the present social morality in all its leadings and in all 
its manifestations. For him everything is moral which 
favors the triumph of the revolution, crip im- 
moral and criminal which hinders it. 

‘‘ Severe against himself, he must likewise be severe 
against others. Every affection, the effeminating sensa- 
tions of relationship, friendship, love, gratitude—all 
must be smothered in him by the one cold passion, the 
revolutionary work. For him there is only one pleasure, 
one comfort, one recompense: the success of the revo- 
lution. Day and night may he cherish only one thought, 
only one purpose; namely, inexorable destruction. 
While he pursues this purpose, without rest and in cold 
blood, he must be ready to die and equally ready to kill 
every one with his own hands who hinders him in the 
attainment of this purpose... . 

‘‘For the sake of unrelenting destruction, the revolu- 
tionist can and, indeed, often must live in the midst of 
society, and appear to be different from what he really is. 
The revolutionist must gain access to the higher circles, 
the church, the palace, etc. This entire lewd official 
society is divided into several categories. The first con- 
sists of those who are forthwith to be consecrated to 
death ”—and much more like this. 

The most violent society in America has recently 
been formed, and has issued a proclamation in the 
‘‘Freiheit.” It is called the ‘‘ Black Hand,” and its 
purpose is immediate violence. A few sentences from 
the proclamation will prove instructive : 


THE BLACK HAND. 


A Proclamation issued by the American Branch. 
BE UP AND DOING! | 
FELLOW- WORKMEN : The social crisis is pointing in 


all countries of modern civilization towards a fast ap- 


proaching crisis. . 

Only through daring will we be victorious. . 

The masses will only be with us when they trust us, 
and they will trust us if they mnie proofs of our power 

ability. 
WE WILL GIVE THEM. 

This involves the necessity of revolutionary skir- 
mishes, of daring deeds, of those acts which are the fore- 
runners of every great revolution. This is the name of 
our International Organization—‘‘ The Black Hand.” 

Proletarians ! We appeal herewith to all our asso- 
ciates in regard to the ee of deed in every 
form. . . 

“War to the Knife ! 

_ Tas Executive or THe Buack HAnp. 


| This is a little too much even for the editor of. 


“Truth,” who writes: ‘‘I should be sorry to see any 


‘steps taken to spread our doctrines here by the indis- 
criminate use of dynamite, We want dynamite collec- 
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tively for the sedi when it comes. We can ap- 
plaud its use by individuals when used by them to right 
their private wrongs ; but its wholesale use merely for 
propaganda does not the slightest good.” 7 

While one method, that of the extremists of the ex- 
tremes, to prepare for the revolution, is, as is seen, ‘‘ the 
propaganda of DEED,” which means dynamite and per- 
sonal violence to individuals, others believe that this 
propaganda ought to be preceded by missionary effort. 
Of late, the incessant cry of ‘‘ Truth” has been the 
‘‘educational campaign.” The doctrines of socialism 
must be spread. For this purpose the press should be 
encouraged, tracts published, and teachers sent out into 
the four quarters of the earth. ‘‘Groups” are formed, 
and for each group text-books, constituting a course of 
study in socialism, are recommended. Instructions to 


agitators are published, of which the following are 


samples : | 

‘‘Bring right home to him (the wage-worker) the 
question of his servitude and poverty. . 

‘Create disgust with and rebellion against existing 
usages, for success lies throuzh general dissatisfaction. 

‘‘The masses must have something to hate. Direct 
their hatred to their condition.” 

The ingenuity displayed in nourishing hate is remark- 
able. A recent number of ‘‘ Truth” contained the bill 
of fare of a rich man’s dinner, which laborers are ad- 
vised to cut out and paste on their ‘‘ old tin coffee-pot at 
home.” Long and apparently accurate lists of the rich 
men in the United States are published, with headings 
like this: ‘‘ Dollars. ... More Men in the United 
States who have Robbed us. The Grand Larcenists of 
America. The People who have legally Stolen the un- 
paid Wages of the Workers.” 


fOfficial. } 
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This also marks out the rich men for attention in the 
coming upheaval, for which they are preparing. Per- 
haps they will be turned over to “‘ recruits,” to be paid 
out of emergency funds now being collected—unless, in- 
deed, these should in the meanwhile mysterious!y dis- 
appear, which fate, it is said, has ere this overtaken cer- 
tain Irish emergency funds. It was long ago observed 
that riches were wont to take to themselves wings and 
flyaway! . 

A poem in ‘‘ John Swinton’s Paper” has likewise for 
its aim the arousal of envy and hate. It is entitled 
‘‘Wm. H. Vanderbillion. The Song to be Sung in the 
Reign of the Billionaire. Song of the Billionaire.” 

The following are three stanzas : 


a bloater, I’m a bloater, 
By my millions all are dazed ; 
I’m a bloater, I’m a bloater, 
On the ‘ water’ I have raised ! 


a-drumming, I’m a-drumming 
Up the millions, right or wrong: 
I’m a-coming, yes, a-coming 
With a thousand millions strong! 


‘¢ I’m a-nursing, fondly nursing 
Well my wealth in coffers crammed ; 
Public’s cursing, loudly cursing, 
But ‘the public may be damned’ !”’ 


The Socialistic Labor Party differs in a few respects 
from the International, both as regards its doctrines and its 
policy. The members of this party are united in local 
sections, and these sections again are unite:i in an or- 
ganic whole, which has its head in a ‘‘ National Execu- 
tive Committee.” The idea of unity is dwelt upon asa 
necessity in the Manifesto issued by the Socialistic Labor 
Party at their Congress held in Baltimore in December, 
1888. ‘‘Fellow-workmen,” thus the laborers are ad- 
dressed, ‘‘ you must rally in one great invincible pha- 
lanx, if you hope to gain a foot of ground.” And as 
they do not oppose centra lization in their party, they do 
not oppose it in the coming socialistic society. They do 
not fight the State, ‘‘ an’ sich,” but wish to substitute the 
socialistic State, the people’s State, for the present State 
form. Opposing anarchy, they are, in the strict sense of 
the term, socialists. 

In matters of policy they are much less violent. 
They do not hope to be able to bring about reform by 
means of the ballot. Nevertheless they advise participa- 
tion in politics, and that for two reasons, First, polit- 


| ical activity brings their principles before the people, 


and is a useful means of propaganda. Second, as the 
laborers gain political power, they will attempt to use it 
in their own behalf, and the ruling classes not being 
able to consent to this, will rebel and bring on the revolu 
tion. The difference between the two parties in respect 


of revolution, then, is this: The Internationalists desire 


to begin the revolution, and do not shrink from an active 
initiative in deeds of violence. The Socialistic Labor 
Party believes in peaceful agitation and lawful means 
in behalf of their principles until their enemies force the 
struggle upon them. As their Manifesto puts it: ‘‘We 


‘Voice of the People,” was started early in 1883. 


must expect that our enemies, when they see our power 
increasing in a peaceful and legal way, and approaching 
victory, will, on their part, become rebels, just as once 


| did the slaveholders, and that then the time will come 


for the cause of labor, when that old prime lever of all 
revolutions—FroRcE—must be applied in order to place 
the working masses in control of the State, which then 
for the first time will be the representative, not of a few 
privileged classes, but of all society... . We surely 
do not participate in the folly of those men who con- 
sider dynamite bombs the best means of agitation to 
produce the greatest revolution that has transpired in the 
social life of mankind. We know very well that a rev- 
olution in the brains of men and the economical con. 
ditions of society must precede, ere a lasting success can 
be obtained in the interest of the working classes.” 

The Socialistic Labor Party is far more decent than the 
International. Itsadherents do not indulge to the same 
extent in the so-called ‘‘ strong phrases” of the Interna- 
tionalists, which means vulgar blackguardism which 
would make a Billingsgate fishwoman hide her head in 
envious shame. The moderates have even gone so far 
as to rebuke Most, their Section in Chicago having unan- 
imously rejected his doctrines on February 4, 1883, 
while a resolution to exclude the believers in Most’s 
doctrines was seriously discussed at their recent Con- 
gress, though finally lost. Again, they do not take such 
an extreme attitude in regard to religion and the family, 
neither of which is mentioned in their Manifesto. They 
agitate also for specific laws in the interests of the labor- 
ing classes—like the cight-hour law, laws establishing 
factory inspection, bureaus of labor statistics, and laws 
abolishing child-labor and prison contract labor. 

Their only prominent organ is the ‘‘ New Yorker 
Volkszeitung,” which also issues a weekly and a Sunday 
edition. It is in its seventh year, and is decidedly the 
cleanest and ablest socialistic sheet in the United States. 
A similar newspaper in the English language, called the 
It 
appeared as a weekly, but promised a daily edition, 
which remained an unfulfilled hope, while even the 
weekly soon died. 


A PERSIAN POET. 


Will you please give in the columns of The Christian 
Union a characterization of the genius and work of Saadi, 
the Persian poet ? STUDENT, 

F the greater poets Saadi was better known during 
his life by Western races, and has received since his 
death more attention than any of his fellow-poets. He 
is sometimes spoken of as the contemporary of Dante, 
and so he was, but only because he reached the great age 
of a century. Born in 1194, he was seventy-one when 
Dante’s life began. He had the good fortune to be born 
in the capital city, Shiraz; good fortune, because Shiraz 
was then full of intellectual stir and impulse, and rich in 
those opportunities of training which no one needs so 
much as the great man, and from contact with which 


‘| no one draws such strength as he who is born strong. 


Saadi, like Firdousi, is a poetical name, and means 
felicity ; a significance which more than oncein his long 
career must have seemed to the acute mind of the poet 
not without a touch of irony. There is a delightful flavor 
of the Arabian Nights about his early history. Born 
of noble parentage, early orphanage made him a seller of 
figs, and later on we are told of a single gift of $100,000 
from the ministerofan Emperor. He was first a student — 
and afterwards a fellow in the famous college at Bagdad. 
In addition to his study of theology, he made the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca fifteen times, and gained whatever of sanc- 
tity this sacred undertaking brought in its train. That 
he was a man of the highest accomplishment and the 
most thorough training is evident from the quality of 
his work no less than from its variety. He was not only 
master of the Oriental languages, but he knew Western 
thought as well, and could turn a Latin verse with grace 
and precision. 

He knew the world well because he shared in his long 
life most of its experiences. He traveled through every 
part of the East, and more than once set foot on Euro- 
pean soil ; he was twice married, and yet he spent sixty 
years in retirement asa hermit. As fig-seller, water- 
carrier, student, traveler, soldier confronting the hosts 
of the Crusaders, prisoner digging trenches at Tripoli, 
he certainly felt the pulse of life and carried into his 
retreat an almost universal experience. It is not sure 
prising that Goethe found so much in Saadi; there was 
a certain kinship of genius, temperament, and personal 
history between the two. Both are illustrious types of 
those amply gifted natures who deepen and enrich nat- 
ural gifts with ripe knowledge, with many-sided ac- 
quirement, with wide and vital experience, and whose 
thought comes at last to dwell on matters of universal 
significance. They belong to that small body of the 
greatest poets whose verse is weighty with the accumu- 
lated wisdom of their time, and who in themselves sum 
up and represent the civilization which surrounds them. 
To put Saadi in this class of poets is to say that he was 


a thinker of large sympathy and of genuine penetration, 
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He had looked into life too deeply not to have escaped 
the limitations of passion and gained something of the 
universality of thought. Wise, meditative, slowly distill- 
ing that immense experience of his into aphorisms, prov- 
erbs, and all manner of wise reflections, he comes in 
his extreme old age to be a kind of impersonal voice 
speaking out of the impenetrable depths of Oriental life. 
That he is, of all Eastern poets, in some sense the most 
representative, is evident from the charm which he has 
possessed for the best Western minds, and from the un- 
conscious diffusion of his wisdom through all our later 
literature. 

Of his most important work, the ‘‘ Gulistan ” or ‘‘ Gar- 
den of Roses,” Saadi gives this account : 

“‘It happened that I was benighted in a garden. The 
spot was delightful, the trees intertwined ; you would have 
said the earth was beijecked with glass spangles, and that 
the knot of the Pleiades was suspended from the branch of 
the vine. A garden with a running stream, and trees from 
whence birds were warbling melodious strains ; that was filled 
with tulips of various hues ; these loaded with fruits of vari- 
ous kinds. In the morning I saw in my friend’s lap a col- 
lection of roses and hyacinths. I said, ‘ You are not igno- 
rant that the flower of the garden fadeth, and that the 
enjoyment of the rosebush is but of short continuance ; and 


the sages have declared that the heart ought not to be set 


on anything that is transitory.’ 

‘«* What course is then to be pursued ?’ he asked. 

“T replied: ‘I am able to form a book of roses which 
shall delight all beholders ; whose leaves the arm of the 
autumnal blasts cannot affect, nor injure the blossoms of 
its spring. A rose may continue to bloom for five or six 
days, but my rose garden will flourish forever.’ ”’ 

Of the twenty-two volumes which Saadi bequeathed to 
his race, three at least—the ‘‘ Gulistan,” or Rose Garden, 
the ‘‘ Bustan,” or Fruit Garden, and the ‘‘ Mulumaat,” or 
miscellaneous poems, have found readers the world over. 
Of the structure and form of these varied works there is 
no room to speak. They represent the skill and versa- 
tility of a born singer, who added to his native gift the 
resources of art. Ease, grace, vigor, theelusive touch and 
glow of one to whom music is a natural speech, are here ; 
together with infinite wit, wisdom, and moral sentiment. 
One does not hear through his verse the unbroken song 
of the nightingale, as in the verse of Hafiz; Saadi 
was calm, temperate, meditative, brooding over the 
eternal problems and the troubled life of man, and flash- 
ing all manner of penetrating light upon both. Serene, 
hopeful, everywhere declaring the supremacy of the 
moral law, he stands apart from the passionate rhapso- 
dists who abound in all Eastern countries. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp. will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
anewer will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


The papers have been full since the death of Wendell Phillips 
of articles on his life and eminent services on behalf of the op- 
pressed and enslaved. The most of tnem have been highly 
eulogistic and laudatory, and I believe he is to be praised, and 
would class myself with his admirers, But, judged by the rigid 
test of Christian benevolence and self sacrificing generosity, is he 
not easily distanced by many not so famed who “spend and are 
epent’’ on behalf of the recently enslaved ? 

To be sure. he championed the cause of the oppressed, did all 
he could to break the fetters of the slaves and make slavehold- 
ing odious ; but was he a true friend of the blacks? Did he dis- 
burse liberally fur their intellectual and spiritual uplifting? He 
had ample means; left a fortune of over $200,000. Was hein the 
habit of assisting those benevolent organizations, like the Amert- 
can Missionary Association, which attempt to make Christian 
citizens of the liberated blacks? or was his *‘ verbal generosity "’? 

I have known stanch Abolitionists in this part of the State 
(Connecticut) who were enthusiastic workers on behalf of the 
poor slaves, fierce in their denunciations of all who differed 
from them, who would not give a cent to educate or evangelize 
the freedmen about whom the chains of ignorance and super- 
stition were stil) thrown. 

Were such agitators thetrue friends of the slaves? Was Mr. 
Phillips such an agitator? Does he belong tothose who agitated 
and fought for emancipation, and, when it was secured, selfishly 
left the freedmen to shift for themselves? oris he to be classed 
with the Slaters, Valeria Stones, and the noble, self-sacrificing 
constituency of the American Missionary Association and kin- 
dred organizations ? E. P. H. 

There are destructionists and constructionists ; each ren- 
der useful service. Wendell Phillips came on the stage at 
a time when the destruction of a great evil was a great 
necessity, and did good service in battling against it, but 
he never was a constructionist, never knew how to frame 
affirmative measures or suggest wise plans for practical 
action. He was an agitator, not a statesman, and as an 
agitator isto be measured. As to his personal generosity in 
the use of his money we have no knowledge, and it is not 
our business to judge him; to his own Master each man 
must give his account, not to us nor to the public, for the 
use of the means which God has put in his hands. 


In Matthew xxviil., 19, we read that Christ after his resurrec- 
tion met the eleven ‘disciples in Galilee, according to auppoint- 
ment, and commanied them to “ baptize in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” I find no other record of 
this very imvortant meeting and more important command. 
I find no other combination of the names “Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost,” either in baptism or in any other form, 
but I do read that the disciples baptized ‘only “in the name 
of Jesus” (Acts ii., 38; vili., 10; xix.,&; x., 48). How are we to 
understand this? Could it be possible for the disciples to neg- 


lect the last command of the Master? Is the account of Mat- 
thew reliable? Our Sabbath-school lesson for next Sunday in- 
cludes this subject. The text says: ‘‘ When they heard this they 
were haptized in the name of the Lord Jesus.” Acts xix., 5. 
Some one in the “ Analysis of the International Lessons ”’ says: 
‘** Under his instructions they are baptized into the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.”” By what authority does he con- 
tradict the record, nearly two thousand years after date? 
INQUIRER. 

There is no reason to doubt the genuineness of the com- 
mission reported in Matthew xxvili., 19; but in our judg- 
ment this commission was not a command to baptize with 
the formula ‘“‘In the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost,’’ but by baptism bring the nations 
into covenant and spiritual relations with the triune God, as 
by baptism John brought his disciples into repentance, and 
by the passage of the Red Sea the Jews were brought into a 
new national life under Moses. The command is literally 
not in the name of, but into the name of, and is so written 
in the New Version. The signification of this language is 
indicated by the parallel passages, ‘‘So many of us as were 
baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into his death” 
(Romans vi., 3); and ‘‘ And were baptized into Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea’’ (1 Cor. x., 2). It is certain that bap- 
tism for a considerable time was administered simply with 
the formula ‘‘In the name of the Lord Jesus,’’ and when 
the other formula came into use is not known. 


I would be much obliged to you if you would get some erx- 
pression of opinion as tothe best course of education for a youth 
who desires to become, in the best sense of of the term, a lawyer. Is 
it best to go through a regular college curriculum, as at Yale, etc.? 
or would some special course, such ¢ as possible at Cornell, be bet- 
ter before going to a law school? F. W. B. 

WELLSVILLE, N. Y. 

A college course is the best, although there are many cases 
in which, by reason of age or limited resources, it is more 
expedient to dispense with it and take a special course. One 
who is intending to devote himself to patent law would 
find special advantage in a scientific course. Themost im- 
portant studies, in the bearing which their results have on 
professional work, are those which teach clear and exact 
thinking, and clear and exact use of language; and for this 
purpose the classics, and particularly Latin, are of great 
importance. A large part of the controversies which law- 
yers are engaged in are controversies which arise from the 
inexact use of language, or from confused thought, which is 
the source of inexact language. And, as Daniel Webster 
rightly said, the great power in practice of the lawis the 
power of clear statement. Next to such acquirements as 
are most influential in these respects, are accuracy in arith- 
metic, and some practical conversance with bookkeeping in 
its various applied forms ; not necessarily the abitity tokeep 
books, but emphatically the ability to understand them. 
Thorough preparation in these matters, and a course ina 
law school, as well as in an office, are the main points in 
the training of one intending to be a lawyer, for they are the 
best preparation for investigat ing the varied and diverse 
fields of knowledge which the profession has to deal with. 


The people in our city are going wild on the subject of Fuith 
Cure. Now, as I myself have more faith in your opinions than 
in Faith Cure, please give your views on the subject. 

RockForD, IIL. A Firreen YEARS’ SUBSCRIBER. 

We have no [faith in what is cailed the Faith Cure. There 
are doubtless many diseases which are aggravated, and 
some which are caused, by imagination, and imagination is 
for such the best remedy. No duubt also the spirit exercises 
@ very great influence over the body, as does the body over 
the spirit, hence one who is incited to exercise a vigorous 
will, resolute purpose, and high hope, no matter by what 
means, is put thereby, if not on the road to cure, at all 
events under conditions that make cure much more easy, 
whatever the disease, provided it is curable at all. To 
these two facts we attribute all the remedies imputed to the 
so-called Faith Cures. We do not doubt the power of faith 
even in the physical realm, but faith in God means obedience 
to his laws, and this in the realm of hygiene and pathology 
means taking those remedies and adopting those courses of 
life which reason and experience indicate as calculated to 
promote and produce health. 


The article in The Christian Union, February 28, on ‘‘ Paul’s 
Treatment of Commercial Materialism,’’ suggests the following 
inquiry : Where can I find a reliable account of the immoralities 
attending worship of Isis in Egyptian temples; also of those 
connected with the worship of Venus and Bacchus in Greece 
and Rome? Allow me to say, I cannot overestimate the intel- 
lectual and spiritual profit I have derived from the careful read- 
ing of The Christian Union. 

Faber, G. 8., ‘‘ Dissertation on the Mysteries of the Ca- 
biri, or the Great Gods of Phenici, Samothrace, Egypt, 
Troas, Greece, Italy, and Crete . . . Orgies of Isis, Ceres, 
Mithras, Bacchus, Rhea, Adonis, and Hecate,’’ 1803, 2 vols., 
8vo. ‘* Pignorius Mensa Isiaca, qué sacrorum apud Zgyptios 
ratio explicatur,’’ Amstelodami, 1669, 2 vols. 4to. Colqu- 
houn, J.C., ‘‘ Isis Revelata . . . Animal Magnetism,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1836, 2 vols., small 8vo. Blavatsky, Madame, “ Isis 
Unveiled : a Master-key tothe Mysteries of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Science and Theology,’’ New York, 1877, 2 vols., royal 
8vo. Described in Quaritch’s General Catalogue, 1880, pp. 


804, 1845. 


Suppose a person should object that ‘‘ there is no evidence in 
the parable that the prodigal son was sorry for his sins ;”’ that 
“he selfishly resolved to return home on account of poverty and 
hunger, and in order to better his material conditlon ;’’ that “ the 
record merely shows him as framing a statoment that will ‘ take’ 
with his father ;’"’ that **had he acquired a position of influence 
and wealth, and resolved to give them up for a low position and 
forgiveness, it would have been more like true penitence.’» We 
must kindly reply to such objections. What shall we say? 

T. R. R. 


Say that every one recognises the value of repentance. In| 


the second case, suppose the very object of the parable of 
the prodigal son is to show that God expects sinners to come 
to him in poverty and need, absolutely empty-handed, 
bringing neither any wealth nor any self-sacrifice, bringing 
nothing but poverty, sorrow, and need. 


@ue Home. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A REBEL GIRL. 
OUR FIRST YANKEES. 


By Mrs. J. H. WALWORTH. 


E were so snugly tucked away (by “we” I 

mean the individual household of which I 

was a member) in a pocket of land formed by the horse- 
shoe-shaped loop of a silvery little lake way down in 

Louisiana, that we quite flattered ourselves with the no- 
tion of impregnability, or, more correctly speaking, un- 
get-at-ability, and felt morally sure that our peaceful 
but intensely rebellious home (a war paradox) would 
never be ‘‘ polluted by the presence of the hated foe’— 
that was the way we used to put it—or our ire ever in 
danger of being excited by the actual visible presence 
in our midst of a blue-coat. 

Of course we were rebels! Among my most cherished 
souvenirs are two excessively fudgy brass buttons, im- 
printed with two impossible pelicans, which I wore 
somewhere about my patriotic person on a certain intol- 
erably hot day, when I assisted a lot of other seceding 
young ladies to present a flag to a lot of seceding young 
gentlemen, with a profusion of eloquence and perspira- 
tion. And I flatter myself the garments I made were as 
numerous and as ill-fitting as the majority of the articles 
contributed by zealous ignorance for the torment of our 
long-suffering boys in gray. But we were not actually 
within range of any guns, only within ear-shot of the 
booming cannon that punctuated the days and hours for 
doomed Vicksburg. 

‘Those were solemn days ; but, oh! such Jusy ones. 
We grew to be very self-reliant, for lack of something 
else to rely on. We had our own hats and gloves to 
make, or go without them; our own candles and 
starch to manufacture, or remain in utter darkness and 


limp dejection. And as we had all these accomplish- 


ments to acquire before putting them into practice, you 
may well believe that the inventions born of our many 
necessities seemed to us prodigious. 

Happily for our aspirations in the hat line, the pal- 
metito growth of Louisiana seemed inexhaustible. I do 
not know whence the happy thought of utilizing this 
semi-tropical plant first originated, but before the 
expiration of our first year of experiments and substi- 
tutes we had become experts in bleaching, plaiting, and 
shaping it into hats which were worn with a degree of 
self-glorification and satisfaction derivable from no other 
sort of headgear ever invented. I bear in tender recol- 
lection one superbly peaked affair of my own, whose 
crowning glery, the wing of a blue heron (killed for 
the especial purpose by our dining-room boy) made me 
the admiration and envy of all the plumeless girls. 

Our gloves and stockings indicated industry rather 
than ingenuity ; being knit on the time-honored plan, 
upon needles, very often, manufactured by the planta- 
tion blacksmith. Our candles, the tallow furnished by 
our own beeves, were oftener than not molded in molds. 
cut from our native cane-brakes, and our starch was the 
simple sediment from the corn ground and put to soak, 
after which it was dried and bleached. But if I were to: 
begin an enumeration of the countless makeshifts that. 
exercised our ingenuity and occupied our time during 
the period when we were blockaded between New Or-. 
leans in the hands of Butler, and Vicksburg in a state 
of stubborn siege, I should never have done. 

The often asked question, ‘‘ How did you live ?” is the 
one I am trying to answer. Let me begin with the first. 
day on which we actually saw a blue coat and stood 
face to face with a live Yankee. 

It was a day in early spring. I remember the peach- 


trees were all in bloom, and the blackbirds chattered 


and flocked in the wake of the plowmen, as we could 
see through the open windows of the family sitting- 
room that overlooked the ‘‘ south field,” as we called it, 
where the long black furrows lay gaping open from the 
keen cut of the shining coulter.- I was plaiting palmetto— 
to plait palmetto was my mission in life, it then seemed. 
The matron of our household, my married sister, was 
gazing with anxious intensity into a bowl, where she 
was experimenting with the wild indigo of our pastures. 


(The question of ‘‘ blueing ” was assuming grave impor- — 


tance.) The only other adult female of our circle, a 
young wife whose husband was away with our boys in 
gray, was recling yarn on an old heirloom of a reel tha 

had been exhumed from the garret where the dust of ages 
had enveloped it for half a century. Our one lord of 
creation who had ingloriously elected to stay at home, 
declaring himself more ‘‘ interested in his own field than 


in his country’s,” had just ridden in from supervision of | 


the plow-lands to takea cold snack before starting for 
more portion of the plantation. 
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He brought in with him a dingy little newspaper, 
printed on flimsy, yellowish paper, published in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, weeks old, but more-precious to our 
hungry ears then than the ‘‘ Herald,” ‘‘ Times,” and 
‘‘Sun” all rolled into one would be now. It was well- 
nigh threadbare from much handling, but we listened 
with bated breath, making our reeler stop her creaking 
old reel while Fred read aloud every item it contained. 
Then our talk ran on the latest war news. It seldom 
took any other course, those days. It was sober-tinted 


- talk, clothing somber-hued reflections. Life was set ina 


minor key for us all. A dreary monotony pervaded 
our every-day existence. All work and no play was 
making us dull and mechanical in word, in thought, and 
in deed. 

Presently there entered to us Emma—Emma, the 


- children’s nurse, the faithful, trustworthy ‘‘mammy” 


of the four little folks who completed our circle. Placing 
the tray with her master’s lunch upon it; on a small 


stand by his arm-chair, she said, in a voice of strange 


calmness: ‘‘ Yankees done come !” 

Then, as we all looked at her in startled incredulity, 
we saw that she was trembling and ashen about the 
lips. 

Up to that time Emma had been so completely a part 
of us in her life, and her convictions were such simple 
reflexes of ours, that I suppose she shared with us our 
dread and horror of the ‘‘ vandal hordes” (old style). 
Hence her evident and uncontrollable agitation. 

‘‘Yankees! Where ?” three shrill staccato sopranos 
and one tremulous baritone demanded of her in chorus. 

‘‘Out yonder in de yard, a onhitchin’ Charlie from 
de hors rack !” 

‘I told you so,” shrieked our matron, turning on her 
husband in unreasoning wrath. ‘‘I knew you would let 
them take Charlie. I begged you to send him back in 
the swamp with the other horses. Mr. Davis, can’t you 
get up out of that chair and tell those wretches that is 
my horse, and they’ve just got to let it alone ?” 

‘Telling them’s easy enough ; getting them to do it’s 
another thing.” Fred got up, and we all ‘‘ chickamy- 
chickamy-crany-crowed ” behind him to get a good look 
at the ‘‘ vandal hordes.” We had imagined all sorts 
of comings of the foe, always figuring up among the 
thousands, with fanciful adjuncts of banners and fifes 
and drums, and, in short, as much of the ‘“‘ pomp and 
circumstance” of war as could be well spared from 
points of more strategic importance. 

Three mild-looking young men in faded blue coats 
were standing by the horse rack talking to each other. 
One of them had Charlie’s bridle-rein thrown over his 
arm, in quite a proprietary fashion. Apparently, Char- 
lie’s ‘‘ points” was the theme of their conversation. 

Our appearance at the front door (no doubt we looked 
scared enough to have satisfied their most fiendish mal- 
ice if they had any) was the signal for their approach. 

‘* Every man to his post!” I mumbled, melodra- 
matically. 

‘“‘Mercy! your gold bustle " our matron mumbled 
back. 

I gave one glance to see that our soldier’s wife had 
seated herself over the exact spot in the gallery where 
two planks had been loosened for the purpose of allow- 
ing us to slip the guns and pisto's underneath. It 
showed only at the edges; and as she seated herself on 
those edges, with her feet on the top step, I sped through 
the dining-room, gathering in my lap all the silver—not 
long since buried—sped on upstairs, where I hid it 
with careless care under the big pile of palmetto that 
encumbered one end of the long upper hall. ‘‘ They'll 
never think to find anything valuable in such a place,” 
I said, triumphantly, and then procceded to complete 


‘my toilet for the reception of the Vandal Horde, as 


personated by the three young men in our front yard. 

I tied about my waist my golden bustle. This sump- 
tuous article of wearing apparel consisted of a large 
pad of cottonade, into which was stitched six thousand 
dollars in twenty-dollar gold pieces. It had lain in 
peaceful security between the mattresses of my bed up 
to this juncture, and as I tied the stout strings about my 
waist over my petticoats, I experienced for the first and 
last time in my life what it was to be overburdened 
with money. Thus equipped, I returned to the front 
to see what further developments might have been 
made. Seated immovably over the hidden arsenal, our 
soldier’s wife bore about her a general suggestion of 
Spartan fortitude and Casabianca endurance, and all 
that sort of thing. Our matron stood near at hand, 
with her four children grouped about her as if they 
were all posing for a family photograph. Down in the 
yard Fred was standing, affecting an ease I’m sure he 
did not feel, by ramming both hands into his pockets 
with a devil-may-care carelessness. The Vandal Horde 
was asking him questions, with truly Yankee curiosity. 
I’m afraid his answers were not strictly truthful. His 
face did not look like it. Presently Charlie’s new pro- 


prietor mounted and dashed off in the direction of the 
Quarters. The rest of the Vandal Horde approached 
the gallery, politely acknowledging the female presence 
with a military salute, 


‘¢ Ladies, I am afraid we will have to search the house 
for arms,” the hated foe said; ‘‘ it is a military neces- 
sity.” 

“T hope you will perform your duty without flinch- 
ing,” our soldier’s wife said, settling herself a little 
more rigidly over the guns and pistols. 

The Vandal ransacked the lower story while the 
Horde explored the upper regions. We could hear him 
whistling ‘‘ The Girl I’ve Left Behind Me,” with gay 
insouciance, as he made himself familiar with Southern 
architecture. I heard him shuffling the palmetto about 
with his feet, and strained my ears to hear the jingle of 
silver, but he soon passed on, and presently they both 


emerged, empty-handed and smiling. 


Presently a tremendous clatter drew our eyes toward 
the Quarters. Falstaff and his motley following was 
not a circumstance to the sight that met our gaze as the 
gentleman who had appropriated Charlie came canter- 
ing down the road, followed by every available mule 
mounted by every boy and man on the place. 

‘‘Been recruiting, have ye?” Fred asked, with a 
mirthless laugh. 

While from the Falstaffian brigade came a good- 
natured chorus: ‘‘Good-by, Mars Freddie! Good-by, 
Missy! Take keeruv po’ ole mammy. We done leff 
you all de gals and de wimmin folks.” 

On they clattered, two of them having doubled up for 
the Vandal and the Horde. And thus we met and 
parted with our First Yankees. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.| 


I was interested in your ‘‘Game with an object,’’ and ifI 
may be allowed, will add another suggestion for the hoine 
amusement and instruction of the little ones. I refer to the 
use of shoe-pegs, of which five cents will buy half a pint. 
They can be arranged in columns on a table or lapboard to 
represent the characters of the Roman notation: I[., II., LIL, 
etc.; the letters V, X, and L, with their combinations, being 
readily formed. By this method I have taught my little 
nephew, seven years of age, the Roman notation as far a; 
one hundred in asurprisingly short time. The litte fe low 
never dreamed he was performing a task, but took eager 
interest in what was to him ‘‘ fun.”’ 

For children still younger, the shoe-pegs may be made a 
source of amusement. Fences, gates, houses, ladders, stars, 
harps, crosses, chairs, etc., etc., can be readily fashioned 
with them. A little pleasant rivairy between Hugh and 
Edna as to which can make the greater variety of figures 
with the pegs stimulates and develops the children’s 
originality and ingenuity. AUNT HELEN. 


Will some on tell me how to wash (India) pongee? A sprinkle 
of rain rendered a new dres3 unfit for wear. The wet places 
turned a darker color, I dipped a plece of the material in cold 
water, and anotherin warm, and washed another with soap ; all 
were spotted or clouded. Iam a New Yorker. I find neither a 
Jolly nor a Staten Island dye-house here. 


Good pongee ought not to be so troublesome. Some “‘ pon- 
gees’’ have so mach of the natural gum of the silk, or some 
additional stiffening, that a drop of water makes a spot 
until the whole has been dampened. We know of one dress 
which has been in use three years, and has been washed 
twice in that time. It does not look as fresh as new, nor is 
it at all stiff, but it is in very good condition for common 
wear. 


RvuLE FoR GRAHAM Biscuits.—One-half cake of com. 
pressed yeast ; four cups of Graham ; two and a half cups 
of flour; two tablespoonfuls of sugar ; two tablespoonfuls 
of molasses ; one teaspoonful of salt; piece of lard size of 
anegg. Mix as stiff as can be stirred with a spoon. Let it 
rise over night. In the morning mold into biscuits with 
white flour, and give them a second rising. Bake in round 
tins. Both Bridget and her mistress succeed with this rule, 
which was given me by a notable cook. 

Even now, in the month of April, we are not ready to give 
up our delicious buckwheat cakes. We use Hecker’s Self- 
raising Buckwheat, and mix them with milk. I am sure 
that our cakes are more uniformly light than those made 
over night with yeast. 


A careful study of our own speech would discover to us 
many errors of. which we are not utterly unaware. We 
make bad blunders which would shock us were we con- 
scious of them, and have equally bad faults which have 
come to us through ignorance. Saw and law have no 
terminal r, as some of us appear to think; just is not pro- 
nounced like jest ; forward is not fowward ; drawer has two 
syllables, but is commonly given but one; home is pro- 
nounced with a long o—no, it is not, but it should be ; don’t 
is used where does not is intended ; library is defrauded of 
its second r ; coffee is called kawfy, and so on to the end of 
a long chapter. 


RULE FOR CAKE THAT MY CHILDREN CALL RE-ELECTION 
CakE.—One cup of butter; one cup of sugar; one cup of 
molasses ; one cup of milk; one teaspoonful of soda, dis- 
solved in boiling water ; two teaspoonfuls of cream of tar- 
tar ; four cups of flour; one large spoonful of mixed spices 
and ginger; two eggs; one cup of raisins. Beat butter, 
sugar, molasses, and spices to a cream. Then add milk, 


| then ange, raisins. Beat hard ten minutes. 


H. C. B, 


Our Youna Forks. 


PROVIDENTIAL GINGERBREAD. 
By Mrs. M. L. Evans. 
“ OW, chil‘en, de circus am comin’ to-day, and I’s 


gwine down to de cawner of Fourf Street and 
Lawrence Avenue to see de percession ; den I’s ’vited to 


‘dinnah wid Miss Cassy Tousaint, an’ after dinnah we’s 


gwine to de show ; an’ I wants you to stay to home, 
George Abraham and Marfy Washin’ton, an’ tend 
Chawles Sumner till 1 gits back ; reckon dat’ ’Il be ’bout 
fo’ o'clock.” 

As the colored lady who claimed the aristocratic name 
of Mrs. Virginia Fairfax made this announcement, she 
lifted the lid of a large pine-box that served her family 
in the double capacity of chest and dining-table, and 
taking from its depths,a blue Japanese silk dress, which 
had not seen the light before since last ‘‘’Mancipation 
Day,” she proceeded to array herself therein. As she 
drew it on directly over the faded wrapper which she 
wore, this was the work of but a moment, and she then 
began to dress her hair by unwrapping pieces of white 
twine from numberless pigtails ; these pigtails were to be 
drawn back and hidden under a chignon of glossy, 
straight hair taken out of the chest with the best dress. 

Great was the consternation that immediately fell upon 
the children addressed. Charles Sumner, being but two 
yearsold, probably did not comprehend the situation : 
but seeing Martha Washington’s lip go up and her tears 
come down, while she dug her fist furiously into her left 
eye, he felt moved, through sympathy, to lift up his 
voice in lamentation ; and Charles Sumner had a strong 
voice. George Abraham alone controlled himself suffi- 
ciently to expostulate with his mother. 

‘| wants to go, mammy ; me’n Marfy bof wantsto go ; 
we’s done gone talked ’bout gwine eber sin’ da put de 
pict’ers up. We wants to see the elefunt an’ de ’pota- 
mus, an’ Dan’! in de lions’ den.” This last was George 
Abraham’s actual idea of one of the scenes depicted 
on the billboards, but its introduction here was a bit of 
shrewdness on his part, for Mrs. Fairfax was a leader in 
class-meeting, a recognized authority in expounding the 
Scripture, and she had daily impressed upon her 
children al] the most picturesque of the Bible stories; of 
these the story of Daniel had always seemed to be her 
prime favorite ; but the allusion to it on a circus day 
utterly failed to move her. 

‘‘T doesn’t want no argyfying wid my own files’ and 
blood, and I won’t hab it ; heah dat !” returned she, with 
all the dignity she could command while holding her 
mouth full of hairpins and manacing Gcorge Abraham 
with the hairbrush, and she added, as she skewered the 
pins into her chignon : ‘‘I don’t want to be boddered 
wid a parcel o’ young uns when I's ’vited out to dinnah, 
and I won’t hab time to brung yo’ home after de per- 
cession. So you set right down dar on dat paint-keg, 
George Abraham, and hel’ yo’ tongue. And Marfy 
Washin'ton, yo’ straighten up dat face, and stop dat 
young un’s bawlin.” 

Then the doting mother, having finished her toilet, 
took her departure, after mounting on top of the chignon 
an enormous hat which was trimmed with wide white 
lace falling over the brim in a manner suggestive of the 
old fashioned bed-valance. It was the largest hat, with 
the deepest curtain, which Mrs. Fairfax,in pursuit of style, 
had been able to find in the city, and it cost her a burn- 
ing insult later in the day, when a depraved white boy 
peered under it and inquired ‘‘ which one of the side- 
shows was a-showin’ in that tent.” 

After she had gone Martha Washington cried silently, 
Charles Sumner cried vociferously, and George Abraham 


| sat upon the paint-keg, twisted his great toe around in a 


knot-hole in the floor, and reflected. Finally he an- 
nounced the result of his meditations. 

gwine anyway.” 

‘¢ We’s can’t; Charles Sumner can’t walk so fer, an’ 
he’s too big to tote,” said Martha Washington, with a 
face more hopeful than her words, and she lifted the 
corner of her ragged apron to dry her tears. 

‘‘Don’t mean you,” answered her brother, im- 
patiently, ‘‘ ’cos got to*stop home an’ take keer ob 
him.” 

Martha dropped her apron and began to cry afresh. 
‘‘T’ll tell mammy, an’ she’ll lick ye,” she wailed. ‘‘ She 
done say yo’ gotter siay wid me.” 

‘‘Now, Marfy,” said George Abraham, coaxingly, 
‘‘yo’ can ten’ de baby ez well ez I can, but yo’ can’t go 
alone, an’ I can; an’ ef I don’t go, dere won’t neider ob 
us see de percession nor know nuffin ’bout it, but ef I 
goes I can tell yo’ all bout de amerils ez good ez if 
yo’ seed it all yo’self.” 

_ But the namesake of the Mother of her Country was 
not to beso easily pacified. 
‘‘No, no; I’s gwine to tell mammy, an’ she'll lick ye,” 

she persisted. 

The iteration of this disagreeable fact rasped George 
Abraham to the point of desperation. 
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‘“‘Marfy,” he broke out, “I'll brung you a hunk of 
gingerbread if yo’ won't tell mammy.” 

He had touched Martha’s vulnerable pele: her most 
uncontrollable weakness was for gingerbread. She 
lifted the corner of her apron again and wiped her weep- 
ing eye. 

‘‘ Will you, shore ?” she asked, dubiously. 

‘‘ Yes, shore,” returned George Abraham, recklessly. 
And he was not the first politician who has offered 
kingdoms of earth not his to give to carry a desired 

int. 

P That Martha’s doubts were not wholly removed 
was shown in her conditional answer, now given very 
decidedly : 

‘‘ Ef yo’ brungs de gingerbread I won’t tell, but ef 
yo’ don’t I’s gwine to tell shore, an’ jes see what yo’ 
ketch !” 

George Abraham flew out of the house ; he had noth- 
ing to tarry for ; he did not desire to ponder on what he 
might ‘‘ ketch” if he failed to produce the gingerbread 
and he had no toilet to make ; his only suit was upon his 
back, and it was much too small for him, making him 
look much more diminutive than he really was, though 
he was very small for his ten years. He directed his 
course toward Harrison Avenue, one block below 
Lawrence ; he did this because he felt loath to add to 
the attractionsof the procession a performance not down 
on the bills; namely, an encounter with his irate mother 
at the corner of Lawrence and Fourth. 

He had not gone far before he felt something occa- 
sionally touch his bare leg ; but being so accustomed to 
the flapping of rags about his limbs, he paid no attention 
to it at first. At length, however, a peculiar softness in 
the touch attracted his notice, he looked down, and was 
struck with dismay on beholding his gray and black 
striped kitten Jonathan; David was not along. A 
David there had really been, but he had failed to fulfill 
the prophecy in his name by dying before Jonathan— 
succumbing sooner to Fairfax hospitality—and in de- 
parting had ieft Jonathan sole possessor of George Abra- 
ham’s heart: a heart, by the way, big enough to have 
taken in, to starve, every stray cat in the city, if his 
mother had been willing to harbor them. Just now, 
however, vexation quite got the better of affection in 
this sympathetic soul, as testifies the following eulogy 
which he poured forth upon Jonathan as soon as he could 
find his voice : 

‘“* Yo’ goo’-for-nuflin ring-straked little noosance, yo’! 
Can’t I nebber go nowhars widout you's a-taggin’ at my 
heels? Now, what’s I gwine to do, I’d jes like to 
know ? Ha’n’t got no time to go back an’ shet ye up, 
an’ yo'll get los’ an’ tromped on in that crowd, shore.” 
He gave a moment to vexed cogitation on the situation, 
poking at Jonathan in the meantime with more vigor than 
affection, and then decided the question with an impatient 
growl: ‘‘ Well, I specs I’s got to tote ye. Come long 
here den,” and,catching the cat by the back of the neck, he 
swung it to his shoulder, which position seemed to suit 
Jonathan exactly; he rubbed his furry head against 
George Abraham’s woolly one and purred loudly, while 
his unwilling bearer walked on, muttering angrily : 

sing away, yo’ skinny, green-eyed, ring-tailed 
-tom-cat! Think I ’joys taking ’round sech a critter 
whar all de boys gwine to yell at me, ‘Oh, go ‘long, 
darkey! Shoot dat cat !’” 

Just then the band, far up Fourth Street, struck up 
Hail Columbia.” George Abraham broke into a run, 
and, by putting into his legs all the energy he would 
have expended in scolding Jonathan, he soon gained the 
point he had aimed at, and awaited the arrival of the 
slow-moving procession, taking a]l the chaffing he ex- 
pected on account of his cat, and a good deal more. 
But when the van of the procession appeared he forgot all 
his vexations. The ‘‘’potamus” and several other ani- 
mals of the billboards were not permitted the joy 
and privilege of looking out upon the crowd that 
lined either side of Fourth Street. Probably some of 
these were cnjoying themselves more, at that moment, 
in looking out of their oative jungles. But there were 
attractions enough; had there been more George 
Abraham’s eyes might have popped out of his head. 
As the last wagon in the line filed past him he drew in 
his over-strained orbs, and drew in, also, a long breath ; 
by these tokens he should have been quite satisfied, but 
. he was not ; instead, he was seized on the spot with a 
frantic desire to sce it all again. Ignoring all feline ob- 
jections, he squeezed Jonathan under his arm and 
plunged in wild haste through the crowd. Nothing 
delayed him ; he writhed like an earth-worm through 
masses of humanity, dodging umbrellas and duck- 
ing under elbows. He upset four small children on his 
way, and the poodle that lay in his path never knew 
what killed it. Very soon he cleared the crowd, leaving 
wrath and consternation in his wake. Now he shot 
through alleys and side streets until he gained a point 
which the leading wagon was just passing ; here, ad- 
justing badly demoralized Jonathan comfortably, he 

settled himself to drink in the whole scene over again. 

Once again he repeated this performance, his point of 
view this time bringing him in sight of the door of the 


great tent through which he saw each wagon pass and 
disappear. 
Abraham. How should hé see it all again ? 

As he stood in this disconsolate attitude he overheard 
the following conversation pass betwecn two street 
urchins behind him : 

‘‘ The horses’ll be unhitched, and the wagons ran up 
one against t’other all ’round one side the tent, and 
they'll take the sides offen the boxes on the wagons, 
and there'll be the cages full of all the animals they 
won't show in the percession. Make a feller pay a 
quarter to see ’em.” 

‘‘*Nless you can crawl under the tent,” ventured the 
other boy. 

‘<’N jest let de circus men ketch ye at that wunst !” re- 
turned the other, with blood-curdling significance. 

This was cordial to George Abraham’s fainting soul. 
He had not imagined the possibility of seeing the inside 
of the tent ; he did not now intend to enter it—the hint 


in the last words overheard was quite sufficient ; but he | 


could certainly peep under the canvas without risk, and 
he thought if he could but get one good look at a lion, a 
tiger, anda ‘‘’potamus,” he would be forever content. 
So he loitered about the grounds, carrying Jonathan, 
till high noon, when the crowd of loafers had thinned 
down to those who did not know where to look for a 
dinner, and most of the circus employees had dispersed 
in search of restaurants and lunch tables ; then, finding a 
part of the tent which was for the moment wholly un- 
observed, he dropped upon the ground and thrust his 
woolly head under the canvas. It came bump against 
the spoke of a wagon wheel. George Abraham did not 
mind the bump; it was nothing to some of the cracks 
he had received from his mother’s hairbrush ; but for a 
moment he was slightly alarmed lest some of the men 
working on the other side of the tent might have heard 
the crash. Taking courage, however, from the fact 
that none of them looked in his direction, he drew his 
legs in after his head, and crept under the wagon in 
order to take a good look around. He saw no lions, 
tigers, nor any other part of the menagerie, for the ob- 
vious reason that all the cages were ranged in a line 
above his head ; but he heard some very curious noises ; 
from the cage directly over his head there came a sound 
of incessant chattering, with an occasional shrill screech. 

‘* Sounds jes’ like de Daughters ob Beffel when de 
lodge meets to our house, all a-gabblin’ to wunst,” mut- 
tered George Abraham ; and curiosity to see what it 
might be that was so suggestive of the ‘‘ Daughters of 
Bethel ” so far got the better of his prudence that he 
thrust his head out between the wheels, and, still upon 
his hands and knees, he twisted and stretched his neck 
to look up into the cage. It was full of brilliant, chat- 
tering parrots, macaws, and cockatoos. With the first 
glimpse George Abraham forgot all caution ; he scram- 
bled to his feet, and stood gazing in open-mouthed as- 
tonishment and admiration at the confused rainbow of 
color. Before long the occupant of the next cage, a 
big brown bear, attracted his attention, and so cage 
after cage drew him on. He wandered down the line 
so absorbed as to be entirely lost to the fact that he was 


stealing all his pleasure, and was likely to be caught at 


any moment, and summarily dealt with. Even Jonathan 
was forgotten ; he had been dropped at the first sight of 
the parrots, and now wandered dejectedly at his young 
master’s heels. 

George Abraham had not gone far before he was no- 
ticed by two circus employees at the opposite side of the 


tent. One of these spoke to the ring-master, who hap- 


pened to be passing. 

‘‘ There’s a little darkey across the ring that’s dead- 
headed himself in, and is getting the worth of his 
money.” 

‘‘Enjoying it, isn’t he?” answered that dignitary, 
when he had watched George Abraham a moment, with 
an amused smile. ‘‘ Too bad tospoil his fun,” he added, 
‘‘ but if we don’t make an example of him he will go 
away and brag of his exploit, and we will have fifty 
boys trying it on us this afternoon. So you just let him 
go the length of the cages, and see all the animals, and 


then shake him up a bit. Scare him so he won't want 
to try it aga | 
** All right. Trust us for shaking him up,” returned 


one of the men, with a chuckle. 

And the subject of this plot slowly moved along, in 
blissful ignorance, until he came to the last cage, which 
held about a dozen monkeys. Wext to this was a cage 
containing two tigers and some young cubs. As the boy 
stood taking in every movement of the grinning, claw- 
ing caricatures of humanity in the last cage, he was 


‘paralyzed by a voice behind him. 


““Why, Dick, if here ain’t one of the tiger’s cubs 
escaped from the cage.” 

‘‘ Sure ‘nuff ! how do you s’pose he got out ?” returned 
the companion of the first speaker. 

George Abraham was rooted to the spot in tervor, but 
he slowly turned his head and rolled up his pathetic eyes, 
expecting something dreadful to happen to him immedi- 
ately ; but neither of the men appeared to see him ; their 


attention seemed to be quite absorbed in the 6 struggling | 


Then a great sadness fell upon George 


Jonathan, whom the elder man held by the nape of, a | 


neck. 

said the man, “however he ‘got out, hell 
have to go back in again, sure. Just open the little end 
door and T’'ll toss him in to his mother,” and he made 
a move towards the cage. 

George Abraham, as he came to a sudden realization 


of the peril to his pet, broke into a dismal how] and ex- 


tended his arms in piteous protest. 

seemed to see him for the first time. 
** Why, bless my soul, Sam !” exclaimed the younger 

man, in great amazement, ‘‘if here isn’t one of the 


Both men now 


monkeys out, too. What’s to pay, with all the animals — 
breaking loose! Here, let’s get him back first ; the cub’ 


won’t be so likely to get away.” And with the words 
he caught George Abraham by the neckband and waist- 
band and swung him up to the door of the monkeys’ 
cage, where a hideous black ape instantly made a claw 
for him through the bars, and just missed him. 

George Abraham closed his eyes and gave himself 
up for lost. Vainly he tried to recollect some one of 


the many short prayers which his mother had en- 


deavored, at great expense of time and hairbrush, to. 
teach him. What a wicked little darkey he had been 
that he had not tried tolearn them ! All that hismemory 
would now serve him with was this very undevotional; 
stanza : | 
‘Monkeys, monkeys brewing beer, 
How many monkeys are there here ?’’ 


He felt that there were at least a milllon of them, and 
he expected with every gasp to hear— 
** One, two, three ; in goes ‘he,”’ 

and be grasped by the skinny claws; but finding that 
he still hung in mid-air, he aroused courage for one last 
despairing effort. Opening his eyes, he wailed faintly : 

“‘Oh, mister, I isn’t a monkey ; deed I isn’t! I’s 
George Abraham Fairfax ; my mammy takes in washin’, 
she libs on Tenf Street. 


ous old ape made another grab for him. 


‘Well, shoot me! if ever I heard a monkey talk 


before. Did you, Sam ?” said the younger man, in 
greater apparent amazement than ever, as he slowly 
lowered George Abraham to the ground, still keeping his 
hand on his shirtband. ‘‘ Mebby he ain’t a monkey,” 
added he, reflectively ; ‘‘ but I’m blest if he don’t look 
jest like the rest of them. I say, Sam!” he exclaimed, 
as a new idea seemed to strike him, ‘‘I bet he’s one of 
the kind Darwin tell about, that turned inter men, you 
know ; this little fellow’s jest a turnin’, you see, jest 
learvin’ to talk. But ain’t hea prize, though !—bigger 
attraction than the six-legged calf or the bearded wo- 
man. Wemust put him ina cage by hisself : empty the 
one, you know, that the hippopotamus always ‘ died in 
jest last week, ladies and gentlemen.’ Keep him there 
till Mr. Forepaugh comes ’round.” 

George Abraham, who had revived somewhat on feel 
himself on solid earth, was again seized with a great 
trembling ; his limbs gave way beneath him, and he 
began to sob piteously. 

‘‘ Poor little tar-pot !” said the elder man, speaking for 
the first time since he had threatened destruction to 
Jonathan, and there was sympathy and a suspicion of 
indignation in his tone. ‘‘ Dick, a joke’s a joke, but this 
has gone far enough.” 

It did not take George Abraham, in his desperate ex- 
tremity, long to realize that he had found a friend. 
Frantically grasping ‘‘Sam” by the skirts of his coat, 
he begged : 

‘¢Oh, mister, don’t let him, please don’t let him put me 
inter a cage! I isn’t a monkey, I’s only a pore little nig- 
ger, and if yo’ help me git out ob here I'll nebber crawl 
under de tent ag’in, ’deed I won’t.” 

Hard-hearted Dick was convulsed with laughter at the 
scene, and the monkeys above chattered and screamed 
and grinned accompaniment; but the older man was 
not entirely hardened by his life as a circus attaché 
As he lifted George Abraham to his feet he said to Dick, 


quietly, 


‘“‘T am going out for my dinner, and I will take care of 


him. Pick up your cat and stop your crying, my boy 


and I’ll show you the way out,” and he half‘led, half 


dragged George Abraham to the main entrance, exhort- 
ing him on the way never again to try to steal his way 
into a show of any kind, which his charge very fer- 
vently promised. Instead of releasing the little black 
hand he held when he reached the door, he led the boy 
to a lunch-stand and said to the proprietor : 

‘Here, give me one of those cards of gingerbread ;” 
and having received and paid for it he proceeded to be- 
stow the whole square foot of ambrosia upon George 
Abraham, with these parting words, not unkindly spoken: 

‘‘ There, that’s to pay for your scare. Now skip !” 

And the recipient of this amazing gift, though it 
nearly bereft him of the little wit he had brought out of 
the tent, retained just sufficient instinct of self-preserva- 
tion to follow the injunction immediately and with all 
the velocity he could extort from his short legs. He 
very soon put a safe distance between himself and the 


Please, mister, please don’t put — 
me in dar,” and he shrank in fresh terror as the villain- 
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circus grounds, and, pausing on a slight elevation over- 
looking the tent, he thus apostrophized himself : 

‘‘ George Abraham Fairfax, if yo’ ain’t de luckiest nig- 
ger in dis yere town! Yo’ ’scape from dem monkeys 
am mo’ mirac’lous dan Dan’! from de lions’ den. If 
dey’d got holt yo’ wunst dey’d clawed de wool offen yo’ 
head, an’ de breeches offen yo’ legs, an’ if yo’ libbed to 
git home yo’ mammy’d skinned yo’, shore !” 

‘‘ An’ dis gingerbread, now,” filling his mouth from 
it and bestowing a liberal piece upon Jonathan, “‘ beats 
demannar ob de Isrulites how it comed. Sabed me nod- 
der skinnin’, for I didn’t know no more’n a baby whar 
I’s gwine to git dat gingerbread I promised Marfy.” 

George Abraham did not get home any too soon ; had 
he been longer on the road Martha’s share of the ginger- 

bread would have been painfully small ; and, besides, he 
found Martha, and, as a matter of course, Charles Sum- 
ner also, in the depths of despair over his prolonged ab- 
sence. But the fragment of gingerbread made lasting 
peace, since George Abraham was shrewd enough not 
to tell how large the original cake had been ; and his de- 
scription of the procession delighted Martha beyond 
measure. It goes without saying that the monkey epi- 
sode was entirely omitted from the narrative. 

Late in the day Mrs. Fairfax returned, in high spirits ; 
she bore in her handa large paper bag which, when 
opened, revealed—gingerbread ! two great cards of it. 

‘‘I’s brunged dis from de circus for yo’, honey, kase 
yo’s been a good boy, and minded yo’ mammy and 
stayed 10 home all day ;” and with this she bestowed 
the bundle upon George Abraham, with the injunction 
that he divide with his brother and sister. 

But what had come over the boy ? A moment before 
he had been exulting in his heart that he had seen the 
circus in spite of mammy, and had been so lucky in 
buying Martha's silence. Now he could not raise his 
eyes from the floor, and a great lump rose in his throat ; 
the vision of the vicious monkeys danced before him, 

and he wondered how so bad as boy as he, a boy who 
could disobey so good a mammy, had been permitted 
to escape being torn to pieces by them. 

He dropped his face on his ragged shirtsleeve and 

sobbed out : 

‘‘Oh, Lisn’ta boy, mammy ; I’s vowerful bad. 


I runned away to de circus and wa’n’t nebber gwine to 


tell ye !’ 

Then there was a tableau in the Fairfax family. 
Murtha Washington looked upon the culprit as if she 
expected the earth to open and swallow him up. Mrs. 
Fairfax’s jaw dropped in the excess of her astonishment, 
giving her the appearance of desiring to swallow him up 
herself, while George Abraham bowed over the mount- 
ain of gingerbread and, with a singularly light heart, 
awaited the descending hairbrush. 

But it did not descend. Mrs. Fairfax had great faith 
in discipline, but she placed repentance above even this 
potent means of grace, and a voluntary confession from 
her firstborn was something that her ears had never be- 
fore listened to—a miracle that almost paralyzed her. 
When she recovered the use of her organs of speech she 
merely said: ‘‘ Well, yo’ hab been a bad little limb, but 
yo's a good boy to ’fess; an’ I’ll forgib you dis time. 
But mind yo’ nebber doso no mo’. As Brudder Lamp- 
black said in class-meetin’ las’ Sunday, ‘ True ’pentance 
ain’t like de water-million season, hit las’ all de yea’ 
roun.’ ” 

So joy reigned in the Fairfax family, for that evening 
at least. George Abraham had seen the circus, but car- 
ried withal a clear conscience; and for Martha Wash. 
ington there was gingerbread galore. As to Mrs, Fair- 
fax, she was an unenlightened woman, but into her 
darkness the incident had sent a gleam of light which 
brightened her heart even while it burdened her brain 
somewhat. She had learned that motherly love and 
tenderness made manifest are more potent in curbing a 
wayward boy than all the hairbrushes made by man. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 3 
HERE seems to be some question about the habits 
of the ostrich ; can any of you tell me the truth 
about them? I have heard about ostrich farms, and 
have seen one or two live ostriches in my life, but I 
never had any acquaintance with them. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

My little six-year-old says The Christian Union made a mistake 
about the ostrich “hiding its head.’”’ She had been reading 
“Little Folks in Feathers and Furs,” and she referred to page 98, 
where there is a very interesting account of the great bird, and 
in which it is stated that itis a great libel on the ostrich to ac- 
cuse him of such foolishness, when really he has many noble 
qualities. Yours truly, G. 


Fuorence, Italy, March 80, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patienee ; 


Yesterday I received a Christian Union from papa, and it had 
my last letter to you in it among the others, and I thank you 
very much for printing it. I should like to have one of your 
photogrephr, oh! very much, if you can spare one. I am mak- 
ing & house for my paper dolls out of a large book. I want to 
go home very much, but I am not half as homesick as I was 
three or five months ago. At school there were three little kit- 
tens, and the day after they were born they were all thrown in 


the river, and the poor mother felt very badly about it. There 
are lots of American and English people here. I guess we will 
spend the summer in Paris. With love to all, I close. : 

Your affectionate niece, E. 


Now, you want to come home, and I want to go to 
Florence, oh | so very much; at least, I did want to go 
there very much, but now I’m getting almost too old to 
go traveling such a distance, and I take my sight of 
Florence and Venice and London and Paris, and those 
other quieter places that I like to hear about so much, 
through such bright eyes as yours. See all you can, 
and think about it so that you can bring the best of 
Florence home with you. I am afraid if I sent you my 
photograph you would laugh at it, for some of my 
home young people say very funny things about it ; and 
if I should begin giving my picture away, the list of 
my kind young people who have asked for it is so long, 
the poor photographer would be in despair, and would 
refuse to make so many copies of such a plain old body 
as I am, when there are so many bright young oats for 
him to work upon. | 


** CANONCHET,”’ mee Co., Ohio, April 6, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I have neglected to acknowledge on receipt of the beautiful 
Christmas card you sent me. I thank you very much forit. I 
saw in the last number of The Christian Union, in the Writing- 
Desk, that you had some seeds that you would send to any of 
your nephews and nieces if they sent you their full address and 
a postage-stamp to pay postage. Please find inclosed a stamp 
for the seeds, which will be exceedingly welcome. Iam going 
to try and have a nice flower garden this summer. Last spring I 
wasn’t very well, so I did not take much interest in such things. 

Do any of the cousins know what the longest word in the dic- 
tionary is? Ido. It is disproportionabl , and means un- 
suitableness. I think you are right about teaching the boys to 
sew, and the girls to pound a nail straight—which is something I 
cannot do. Our school is baving a vacation of three weeks, and 
the other day I met Artie, one of my schoolmates, and asked him 
how he had been, and what he had been doing since school 
closed, and he said: *“* I havyen’t been very well, so I have had to 
stay indoors; but I have been sewing carpet.rags. Maybe you 
will Jaugh at me, but it is better than doing nothing.” I told 
him. No, indeed, I wouldn’t laugh at him, for I thought it was of 
as much importance for boys to learn to sew as it was for girls. 
I think that the reason a great many boys hate to do anything in 
or around the house is because they are afraid “of being laughed 

at.”’ I will be thirteen years old the 18th of July. I must bid 
you adieu this time. 
From your loving niece, A. Dewey C. 


I hope you will not be disappointed at receiving so 
few seeds. Do you all agree that Dewey has found the 
longest word ? 


Frinayr, April 11, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I have often thought I should like to be one of your nieces, but 
I have never written to you before. I like very much to read the 
letters in The Christian Union, which has been in the fumily 
longer than I have. 

We have been having very strange weather—a little snow, a 
little rain, a little wind, and a little sunshine, so that one hardly 
knows what season itis. Bat now I think spring has come, and 
I am very glad. 

I would like a few flower seeds if you can send meany. You 
sent me a pretty Christmas card one year with the Little Chris- 
tian Union, and as I have never written to thank you forit, I will 
do 80 now. 

I think it must need a great deal of patience to be aunt to as 
many nephews and nieces as you have, and I think they all 


ought to be very fond of you. 
I shall be twelve years old next Sunday, which is Easter. 
Your affectionate niece, Marion L. 


I am sorry you have not written before, but it is 
better now than later. What a good day fora birthday ! 


PIERREPONT Manor, N. Y., April 11, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


Ithought I would answer your letter and thank you for the 
Christmas card you sent me. My grandma takes The Christian 
Union ; she hastaken it for sixteen years. I was down to see my 
grandma yesterday, and she read the letters in the paper to me. 
I am eleven years old next Saturday, and I am going to have a 
party. I have a coach-dog, his name fs Prince; he thinks évery.- 
thing of me. And have acat named Tom ; he is very large ; he will 
be four years old next November. And my papa has bought me 
a@ canary bird, but I haven’t got it yet; and I have ten dolls. My 
papa is a seedsman, and I pick over seeds sometimes. I would 
like my letter put in the paper, if you please. Have you had any 
warm sugar? I have sent and got me some cards, with ‘my 
name on, and I will give you one. I had a diary Christmas, and 
I have written in it every day yet Itis getting late, so I will 
close with a good, good by. From your niece, Anna W. G. 


A dog, a cat, a canary, and ten dolls! What are the 
things you are giving others who have not su many nice 
things ? Iam glad you are a helper. Some girls are 
idlers ; I like best those who give the world a good vig- 
orous push in its course toward goodness. Yes! I do 
think the world is making its way slowly toward the 
good, even though it seems so very bad sometimes. 
Everybody who does a good thing well gives the whole 
world a little shove nearer heaven. 


Jounuson, Vt., April 11, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


It was my intention to reply to your letter of thanks for the 
butternut meatsa long time ago, and then when I received 
that lovely Christmas card I felt I must answer atonce. But 
I find, as you have told your nephews and nieces, that “ procras- 
tination is the thief of time.” ‘You must have thought me 
generous indeed to send you such a large box of butternuts un- 
cracked ; but the mistake wasin my calling them nuts and not 
meats. 

I suppose your many nephews and nieces have sweetened you 
this spring, but perhaps not so much but what you cun appreciate 
the flavor of the maple honey, etc., which this accompanies. 

We do not make sugar this spring, though we have a large sugar. 
place, but this was made at my aunt’s place. She lives only a 


quarter of a mile from us, and you must have on your list of rel” ‘ 


atives the names of her two sons, Robbie and Fay Warren. Rob 
helped make you think of him while you 


‘| partake. 


We concider the ensiie of the sugar such that it cannot be 
beaten. Some people say it is adulterated. and if any persons 
think so of this you tell them to take the next train for this place, 
and they may watch the sap from the time it leaves the trees till 
it is as you receive it, and I think they will be ready to acknowl- 
edge it is only adulterated with cleanliness and haste, for the 
sooner you boil the sap from the time it falls from the tree the 
whiter the product. Iam inaschool; one of our State Normal 
Schools is located here, and I nave the benefit of it without being 
away from home. 

Next summer, when the sean Bioraaie make the trees great 
pink-and-white bouquets (and we have orchards on two sides of 
our house), come to see us, and if you love the country—and I 
think nearly all city people do, for a season at least—we will try 
to make you love it more, and at least make your stay; short or 
long as it might be, pleasant. You need tocome the last of May 
and first of June to see the countryin its glory, I can hardly 
wait for summer. We (mother and I) do truly wish you would 
come—it is not an invitation just because I did not know what 
else to say, out it came from my heart—that is, I meantit. T dtd 
not intend to write so much. but I nearly forgot one thing; the 
Odd-shaped cake of sugar was caked in a tin (the name of it 
patty-pan) that my grandma had when she was married; and 
she is eighty-six to-day. She was twenty-three when she 
married ; so the shape is old if the sugar fs not. 

The school has a holiday to-day, and some of my friends came 
up (we are on a hill) to eat sugar. I hope you willenjoy yours 
as well as I am confident they will theirs. - 

Your niece, in love, Lavra M. B. 


My first taste of maple sugar this year came from 
your generous box. It has been already greatly enjoyed, 
and with that, and the few butternut meats I have left, 
I can offer quite a delicate treat to my friends. The 
genuineness of your kind invitation makes me happy, 
with a smile in my heart, every time I think of it. IfI 
could rightly seave my home duties, and the railroad 
would make the ticket not too costly, I would accept the 
invitation without a moment’s delay. If I must think 
of it oniy as a pleasant dream, it does me more good 
than you know to have the dream. Thank you for the 
_— for all its rich contents, and for your letter. 

Catt 


April 6, N.Y 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


I thought that I was one of your nieces, as I wrote you once 
before, but begin to think Iam not, as I received. no Christmas 
card from you. I suppose I ought to have written again. I en- 
joy reading your Writing-Desk, and wish to be your niece. I 
don’t like to sew very well, but I think I can drive a nal! straight. 
I am eleven years old, and I have three grown-up brothers; two 
are away from home. I go tw school, and study reading, arith- 
metic, writing, geography, and algebra, We have examinations 
once a month. I averaged ninety per cent. the last examination. 
I help mamma vacations and Saturdays. I should be very glad 
if you would be so kind as to send me some flower-seeds as you 
offered in The Christian Union. | 

Youur loving niece, Daisy A. R. 


You sce, my dear, I had not heard from you for 
more than a year, and so I concluded you were tired of 
being my niece. NowI have sent, you a card. . You 
must not take the nail instead of the needle, but prae- 
tice the use of both. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 
PUZZLES. 
DESCRIPTIONS. 
Give the names of the persons described cag ee 


ing extracts : 
1. Oh, saviour of the silver-coasted isle! 
Oh, shaker of the Baltic and the Nile !—Tennyson. 


2. Dear son of memory ! great heir of fame !—Milton. 
8. Poet! thou whose latest verse : 
Was a gariand on thy hearse.—Longfellow. 
4, He sow; but, blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyesin endless night.—Gray. — : 
5. Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In wit a man; simplicity a child.—Pope. 


6. Wild, timid hares were drawn from woods to share his home 
caresses 
Uplooking to his human eyes with sylvan tendernesses. | 
7%. He looked upon his people, 
And a tear was in his eye ; 
He looked upon the traitors, 
And his glance was stern and high.—Macaulay. 
8. The monarch drank, that happy hour, 
The sweetest, holiest draught of power; 
When it can say, with godlike voice, 
Arise, sad virtue, and rejoice !—Scntt. 
WORD EXTRACTION. 


Take the name of a building, and make from it: An taka 
verb, an abbreviation, another abbreviation, a Greek letter, an 
article, a pronoun, vehemence, a preposition, to consume, and 
the goddess of revenge. 

DIAMOND. 


1.A consonant. 2. Situated between extremes. 8. The land 
belonging to a lord or nobleman. 4. A bird of South America. 
5. Furnished witha dome. 6. A slender stick. 7. A vowel, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES @* APRIL 10, 


Enigma.— — 
“ How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world” 
Hannibal, host, hyena, Whittier, Daniel Webster, Humbol(4)t, Leo, 
dodecagon, swordfish, sad, stag. 
Conundrums,—1, Civet (sieve e’t). 2. Itisa pastime. 3. It is indis 


0. 


posed (in disposed). 


Exchange.—1. Fain, gain. 2. Wain, pain, 
Sane, wane. 5. Lane, Jane. 6. Cast, fast. 7 Vast, mast. . 
Pi— “This morn I send =, 
To you, my friend, 
And unto all,” 
Both great and small, 
An Easter greeting.” 


Miay i, 1884, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


“*God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to every 

seed his own body."’—1 Cor. xv., 38. 
HAVE somewhere seen a cartoon of the resurrection, 
which doubtless fairly represented the conception 
of that event entertained in the Middle Ages. Herea 
head is just peeping above the ground; here a fully 
raised body is stretching itself in the sunlight after its 
long night; here a husband is helping his wife out of 
her earthy bed. If I wanted to eradicate from Chris- 
tian consciousness the unscientific and unspiritual 
faith in a literal bodily resurrection, I would repro- 
duce this picture for general circulation. For un- 
spiritual faiths need generally only to be patterned to 
the eye in order to be rejected both by the understand- 
ing and the emotions. It cannot be said that this belief 
is eliminated from Christian belief, or is harmless in 
Christian life. The conception of many a mother at 
the grave of her child still finds its expression in the 
beautiful verse, but false sentiment, of Henry Kirke 

White : 
“‘ This ashes, too, this little dust, 
A Father’s care shall keep, 
Till the last trump shall sound 
And break the long and dreary sleep.”’ 


Within the last year a Presbyterian clergyman, whose 
loyalty to Christ asa Divine Saviour was not called in 
question, was ejected from the Presbytery, and one 
count in the indictment against him was that he repudi- 
ated this pagan dogma, which materialism has grafted 
on the spiritual faith inculcated by the New Testament. 


The Christian friend who said to me a few years ago, 


half seriously, half in jest, ‘‘ If we substitute cremation 


for burial, what becomes of the resurrection of the 


body ?” gave expression to a real, though not often 
avowed, sentiment, one which is the secret of the relig- 
ious antagonism to that method of disposing of the ten- 
antless body. We no longer embalm our dead, in a 
vain endeavor to preserve a ghastly caricature of our be- 
loved against the day of resurrection ; but we still do 
what little we can to thwart the kind ministry of Nature, 
which, if we would let her, would dissolve this earthly 
into its earthy elements, and give to it its only resur- 
rection in grass and fruit and waving grain and fragrant 
flowers. We incluse it in our caskets, double-box it, 
and lay it away to poison the earth which it should 
fructify, and to retain a ghastly semblance of its old self 
when it should be converted into new forms of use and 
beauty. 

A few years ago a society was formed in England to 
promote basket-burial—the laying of the corpse in an 
open wicker basket, protected from the soil only by a 
light covering, and given to Mother Earth to incorporate 


into herself without hindrance and delay. But I do not, 


think it made much headway against popular feeling. 
Reason had nothing to say against it; but fashion and 
sentiment, though dumb, were powerful, and were re- 
enforced by that materialism which identifies personal- 
ity with flesh and blood, and conceives that the man 
ceases to be because he has struck his tent and moved 
away. JBasket-burial is still unknown in the United 
States, and exceptional in Great Britain. When I die, 
may no iron door be closed against kindly Nature’s 
endeavor—fulfilling the blessed ministry with which 
her God and mine has commissioned her—to turn again 
into life and life-giving elements this perishing body ; 
may no love linger on the grave ; may no aching hearts 
be buried with the body beneath the clod; may no 
false imaginations sorrow as without hope over ‘‘the 
long and dreary sleep.” May the good angel be seen 
and heard that ever repeats from every open grave, 
‘‘He is not here; why seek ye the living among the 
dead ?” May the entombment be a willing resignation 
of dust to dust and ashes to ashes, while the soul ascends 
to God who gave it. 

I do not believe in the resurrection of the body.* 

1. I do not enter here into the scientific objections to 
it. They are so great as to be well-nigh invincible, The 
gathering together the dust. of the ages, from myriad 
graveyards and battlefields, from all the new forms of 
life into which, by the processes of nature that is of God, 
they are disseminated, is an act, not indeed beyond the 
conceivable power of the Almighty, but so utterly un- 
lige his methods, as we see them in nature and.in his- 
tory, as to be incredible. It only needs to be stated to 
be disbelieved. I doubt whether any intelligent man 
really does believe it. He may refuse to think it, and 
may repeat to himself, ‘‘I believe in the resurrection of 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 11, 1884.—1 Cor. 


xv., 50-53. 
2 Except as aspiritual interpretation is given to the phrase, 
so that it simply signifies a spiritual body for the soul in its spir- 


the body,” without considering what it means ; or he 
may entertain it as a religious imagination while he dis- 
believes it as a scientific fact. With this juggling I will 
have no part nor lot. It is perilous to intellectual hon- 
esty. No belief is holy that is not wholly believed ; no 
belief is healthy that is entertained in one chamber of 
the soul and expelled from every other. 

2. But I disbelieve in the resurrection of the body 
chiefly because it is directly opposed to the clear and ex- 
plicit teaching of Scripture; and because, rooted in a 
pagan materialism, it confirms paganism in our theol- 
ogy and administers to us the cruelty of a pagan com- 
fort in our sorrow. 

The phrase ‘‘ resurrection of the body ” does not occur 
in the Bible. The attempt to preserve the body by em- 
balming, so far as it existed among the uncient Hebrews 
at all, was borrowed by them with the worship of the 
sacred Bull from Egypt. Neither the hell nor the 
heaven of the ancient Hebrews was material; nor were 
its occupants flesh and blood. This doctrine, unknown 
to the ancient Hebrews, or known only along with other 
relics of a pagan superstition, is distinctly, emphatically, 
vigorously repudiated by the New Testament, nowhere 
more distinctly tham by Paul in the fifteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians. He is arguing the resurrection 
of the dead. He is met by an objection: ‘‘ How are 
the dead raised up? And with what body do they 
come ?” ‘‘Thoughtless fellow !” he replies; ‘‘ you do 
not sow the ear that after comes from the furrow. You 
drop a grain in the earth ; it dissolves and disappears ; 
God out of it brings forth a new body. To each seed 
he gives its own body. So shall it be in the resurrec- 
tion. The body that you drop in the grave dissolves 
and disappears. Its life is ended ; its work is done. 
God who gave the soul its tenement for this earthly 
sphere shall give it a tenement for its spiritual sphere. 
If the body that dies were to rise from the dead, it could 
be of no use to you. It could not live in the new and 
changed condition. For flesh and blood cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God ; neither can corruption inherit in- 
corruption. It is true that some will be still living when 
the Last Day comes. But they, too, must drop off this 
mortal body. They must be unclothed that they may 
be clothed anew. So even they that die not must be 
changed); and the corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and the mortal immortality. — 

So, and only so, could death be swallowed up in vic- 


tory. The resurrection of the body would be a victory 


for death. For every man when he reaches maturity 
begins to die ; the process of corruption is going on within 
us every day and every hour. Death is the perpetual 
accompaniment of physical life. Andif the body rose 
fcom the grave, death would rise with it, and become it- 
self immortal. 

But did not Christ rise from the dead ? Yes ; and so did 
Lazarus ; so did the son of the widow of Nain.. They 
rose with their earthly bodics. They were not ready for 
the spiritual sphere. Christ expressly told his disciples 
that he was not yet clothed with his spiritual dress. ‘‘A 
spirit,” he says, ‘‘hath not flesh and bones as ye see me 
have.” In that he rose from the dead he became the 
first-fruits of them that sleep. In that, in his Ascension, 
he was changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, and the corruption put on incorruption, he became 
also the first-fruits of them that will not sleep, but will 
be still alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord. 

8. The doctrine of the resurrection of the body, which 
is directly antagonistic to the teaching of Scripture, is 
as directly antagonistic to its spirit. It is materalistic, 
not spiritual ; pagan, not Christian. It keeps its hold on 
popular imagination because we persist in looking upon 
those things which are seen and are temporal, not upon 
the things which are unseen and eternal. We believe 
that the body is the man ; we confound the dress with 
the friend, the tenement with the tenant. We cannot, 
will not, believe in the invisible reality ; so when the 
visible begins to disappear we try in vain to keep it 
from dissolution, and that being impossible, we exhort 
our imagination to conceive its preservation and recon- 
struction. ‘‘ I believe in the resurrection of the body ” is 
the dogma of a sensuous imagination ; equally opposed 
by intelligence and by spiritual perception. - Holding to 
this miraculous preservation or yet more miraculous 
reconstruction of the body, we are compelled to believe 
in a grand scenic resurrection day ; and in a long and 
dreary sleep between death and the awakening. We can 
no longer believe that to depart is to be- with Christ. We 


can no longer believe that what we call life is only a slow 
dying; and that what we call death is only escape from 


dying into life eternal. We bury our hope in the grave 
with our dead, and wait for it to rise when the dead rise. 

We go so farin the burial service as to say ‘‘ dust to dust, 
and ashes to ashes,” and stop there. And death still has 


its sting, and the grave still has its victory. 


That the body dissolves into the earth from which it 
sprang, never to return to hinder the soul with its 
grossness or torment it with its decay ; that the soul 
passes instantly and without a break from its earth- 
ly to its spiritual condition ; that there is no long and 
dreary sleep, no intermediate state ; that the day of 


judgment comes for each soul when in the wisdom of 
divine grace and love that boundary is passed beyond 
which not even divine grace and love can rescue it from 
its self-chosen death ; that they who are in Christ come 
not into judgment at all, but have already passed from 
death unto life when they have passed from the domain 
of selfishness into the state of allegiance to Christ ; that 
to every redeemed soul God will give it a body as it hath 
pleased him, a body as infinitely superior to this earthly 
tabernacle, with its subjection to decay and death, asthe 
New Jerusalem is superior to our tented camps, and the 
heavenly fields to the desert of our earthly pilgrimage— 
this I believe to be the clear revelation of God’s Word, in 
whose light and life alone any soul can shout rejoicingly 
even in death’s own presence. ‘‘ Thanks be to God 
which giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


THINGS THAT ARE PLANTED.—LESSON FOR MAY 
By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


E have all planted seeds in the ground, and 

know how they grow. Suppose you take a 

giain of wheat, like this which I have in my hand. It 
is a little, smooth, hard thing, brown on the outside, and 
white, like a nut, inside. It does not look at all like the 
beautiful plant, with slender stem and long green leaves, 
that will grow out of it. But you put it in the earth, 
and the rain moistens it, and the sun shines down upon 
it, and by and by the green leaves come pushing up into 
the light. The little green plant was made to live in the 
air, and not in the ground ; and in some way it feels the 
light drawing it up. The green plant is not at all like 
the seed you put into the ground, and yet every seed of 
wheat has just such a plant folded away inside of it; a 
plant that will not grow out of anything else. When 
the plant has grown up into the light, if you should 
carefully scrape away the soil and look for your seed 
you would not find it. It has all disappeared ; we say 
it has decayed ; and in its place is the green plant. Every 
seed which you plant has these two parts: a part that 
decays and a part that lives; but when you look at it 


‘you only see the part that decays, and you could not 


even guess how the part that lives would look, it is so 
very different. 

Now, do you remember how Paul comforted the dis- 
ciples in Thessalonica, whose friends had died, by telling 
them that they were with the Lord Jesus, and that some 
day when the Lord came again their bodies would be 
raised from the grave? The disciples could not under- 
stand how thiscould be. They said, ‘‘ These bodies that 
we put into the grave decay in a little while, and fall 
into dust. Even if the Lord Jesus does come there will 
b: no bodies there to be raised up.” So Paul tried again 
to explain it to them. He said, ‘‘ That is a very foolish 
way to talk. Don’t you know how it is when you plant 
wheat? That which grows up is not at all like the 
seed you put inthe ground. There are a great many 
different kinds of bodies, and each kind is fitted for the 
place where it is to live. Fishes are made to live in the 
water, and birds are made to live intheair. These 
bodics of ours, which we see, are made to live on the 
earth ; they would not be right at all to live in heaven ; 
they are flesh and blood ; they get sick and die; that is 
not the kind of body we want for heaven. But just as 
the beautiful green plant that lives in the air and sun- 
shine grows out of the little brown seed that decays in 
the earth, so in some wonderful way this spiritual tody, 
which is fitted to live in heaven with the Lord, will 
spring from the body which decays in the grave.” 

Then the disciples to whom Paul was writing might 
Bay : 

‘‘But some of us may be still alive when the Lord 
comes, and what will become of us? We shallstill have 
our bodies of flesh and blood, and you say they cannot 
live in heaven because they would grow old and tired, 
and wear out. We should be like the grain of wheat 
that has never been planted. Shall we have to die also, 
that we may have our beautiful, spiritual bodies ?” 

And Paul answered them : 

‘‘Behold, I show you a mystery a strange, wonder- 
ful thing which we cannot understand : ‘‘ we shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed ; in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye.” 

God, who makes the little plant to grow slowly, could 
make it grow in an instant; and in an instant, in the 
twinkling of an eye, he will take away from these bodies 
all that decays and grows old and dies, and leave us 
only the glorious living part, that is like our Lord’s 
body. Then there will be no more death, because there 
will be nothing left that can die, and there will be no 
more sin, because all the Lord’s people will be like him, 
pure and holy and happy. This is the song which 
Paul says they will singin that day: ‘* Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. Thanks be to God that giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” — 

There is one thing more which this lesson should 
teach us. The seed of a poisonous weed may be plant- 
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ed also, and that will grow again. The plant that comes 
up from it is changed just as much as the plant from 
the seed of wheat was, but it has in it all the bad quali- 
ties of the weed still. It is not changed into wheat, but 
it is a poisonous weed, that makes trouble wherever it 
grows. The little germ from which the wheat grew 
was in the seed before it decayed ; all the life of the 
seed was spent in ripening this germ; and so the life 
that is like Christ must be in us before the mortal body 
dies, or it cannot grow up into the glorious immortal 
body that neither sin nor death can touch. 

Every day, then, we should ask ourselves, ‘‘ Are love, 
joy, peace, gentleness, and holiness now growing in my 
heart, so that when my body decays they will live 
forever in my new body, and make me like Christ ? or 
have I envy and hatred and falsehood now in my heart ; 
for they too may have a new body, and make me like 
Satan and all evil spirits ?” ; 


THE SHINING LIGHT.’ 


HE day. of small things in grace is no more to be 
despised than the day of small things in sin ; for 

it is commonly with Christ formed within us as it was 
with Christ on Mary’s bosom, in the carpenter’s house 
of Nazareth. He grew in wisdom as in stature ; at first 


a feeble babe, hanging on a mother’s breast, clinging to | 


a mother’s side. He grew betimes into a man whose 
voice hushed the tempest, whose foot trode the rolling 
billows, from whose presence devils fled. and whose 
behests even the dead obeyed. 

Imitating him whom faith receives both as our propi- 
tiation and our pattern, we are by pains and prayer to 
grow in holiness and humility ; in sweetness of temper 
and heavenliness of mind; in active obedience and pa- 
tient suffering ; in conformity to the will and delight in 
the ways of God. Why should we be cast down, dispir- 
ited, disheartened, and ready to abandon all efforts in 
an unwarrantable despair? No doubt, whether our aim 
be high or humble, we always come short of the mark. 
Yet, let us be thankful, though we have not reached, if 
we are nearing, perfection ; if, like the harbor lights, we 
see it ahead of us, not vanishing on the stern, but grow- 


‘ing on the bow ; if our course shows marks of progress ; 


if our spiritual life is lighting up like the morning ; and 
we can express our experience in the words of the Apos- 
tle, ‘‘ We all, with open face beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 


‘from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 


As docs not appear in this figure, the progress of 
God’s people in a life of grace may be helped and has- 
tened. 

The progress of those celestial luminaries that raise 
the tides of ocean and rule the seasons of the year, and 
make night and day, morning’s growing dawn and 
evening's deepening twilight, is independent of us— 
both of our works and our wishes. Those heavenly 
bodies that roll through the fields of space move in or- 
bits beyond our reach ; nor did man ever interfere with 
their machinery but on that occasion when, for a special 
purpose and by miraculous power, Joshua laid his 
hands on their wheels—‘‘ So the sun stood still in the 
midst of heaven and hasted not to go down about a 
whole day ; and there there was no day like that before 
or after it, that the Lord hearkened unto a voice of a 
man: for the Lord fought for Israel.” All experience 


confirms that observation of the inspired historian. 


Ah! time moves no slower for the wishes of thé miser- 
able wretch in whose eyes, as he waits the day of exe- 
cution, its sands never ran, and in whose ears its lessen- 
ing hours never struck, so quickly ; and the long night 
passes and the dawn comes no sooner for the wishes of 
the crew that, wrecked on the thundering reef, with a 
straining ship breaking up beneath and every moment 
threatening to ingulf them, scan the east with anxious 
eyes ; and watching for the first streak of light, weary, 
and pray for the coming of the morn. The natural 
light which shines over our heads and brightens into 


_ the perfect day, obeys the unalterable decrees of heaven 


—our wishes cannot hasten its progress, nor can our in- 
difference by one moment delay or hinder it. 

It is otherwise with grace in the soul; in the life, 
habits, and hearts of God’s chosen people. No doubt 
sanctification, like redemption, is the peculiar work of 
God—the life of grace in his people being as much his 
work as the light that breaks and brightens.on the east- 
ern sky when, with almighty hand, he throws open the 


gates of day. Yet, while God by his Spirit works in 


sanctification, we also are to work. In this field, as in 
that of the conversion of the world, Christians are hon- 
ored and are called to be fellow-workers with God—the 
injunction of the Apostle being laid on them all : ‘‘ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling ; for it 
is God which worketh in you both to will and to do of 
his good pleasure.” Hence we are exhorted to grow in 
grace; to grow in the knowledge and love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; to labor for the bread that never perish- 
eth ; to forget the things that are behind, and _ press for- 


1 From “ Speaking to the Heart.” Guthrie, 
(Robert Carter & Brothers.) 


ward, onward, upward—the path we move on, progress ; 
the end we aim at, perfection. No effort of ours can 
either hasten or hinder the dawn of day ; but by watch- 
fulness and prayer, by the devout use of our Bibles and 
the hallowed observance of God's holy day, by waiting 
on him in all the ordinances of his house and holding 
fellowship with our heavenly Head, and Lord, and elder 
Brother, we can do much to promote our growth in 
grace, and mature our meetness for the kingdom of 
heaven. Let us labor for such lofty ends. Anything 
beneath them is to mistake the grand purpose of life, 
and to peril the salvation of our souls. He who imag- 
ines that the grace of God, once received into his heart, 
will grow in that soil without either effort, or care, or 
prayer of his, as without these the dawn breaks and the 
day brightens above his head, is grievously, fatally mis- 
taken. Alas! his case is described by another figure, 
though also borrowed from the break of morn: unlike 
the shining light which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day, his goodness, a delusion, shall be ‘‘as a 
morning cloud and the early dew” that vanish away, 
and, dissolving into empty air, leave neither on earth 
nor sky so much as a trace behind them. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


UFFERING is the bridal ring, by which He espous- 
eth the returning soul unto himself. The very en- 
durance is a mark of his presence in thy soul. Alone thou 
couldst not endure them; thou must faint under them ; 
thou wouldst consent to evil in them or through them, 
but for his secret, evenif unfcelt, aid. In itself, chastise- 
ment would but harden the heart, unless God softened 
it. Such is the dreadful picture in Holy Scripture. 
‘‘Men were scorched with great heat, and blasphemed 
the name of God, which hath power over these plagues ; 
and they repented not, to give him glory. . . . They 
gnawed their tongues for pain, and blasphemed the God 
of heaven because of their pains and sores, and repented 
not of their deeds.” It is the Lord’s mercy that it is not 
so with any of us. Receive, then, thy crosses in what- 
ever form they come, as most precious pledges of his 
undeserved love; thank his fatherly hand who gives 
them ; pray for grace to endure under them ; think of 
every pang as a separate gift of his love; unite each, as 
far as thou canst, with the cross of thy Lord, and he 
will give to each a part of its virtue ; the deserved 
buffetings of Satan shall, by his grace, prepare thee for 
the society of angels; the loathsome memory of sin 
shall be a means of cleansing thee, through his precious 
blood, from*all sin ; the aching unrest of a broken heart 
which but for his love were but the gnawing of the 
never-dying worm shall prepare thee to enter into his 
everlasting rest; the badge of shame shall be thy en- 
trance into his glory. Only ‘‘ tarry thou the Lord’s 
leisure ; be strong, and he shall comfort thy heart, and 
put thou thy trust in the Lord.” 


It would not long affect a man if his tent should be 
overthrown ; he would shake himself clear of it and 
come forth; it would not otherwise disturb him. So 
death shall not affect us for the worse, but for the bet- 
ter ; the dissolution of this hampeiing framo shall give 
us liberty. To-day we are like birds in the egg ; so long 
as the shell is whole we are not free; death breaks the 
shell. 
shell? I never heard of a bird in its nest pining over its 
broken shell; no, its thought runs otherwise : to wings 
and flight and sunny skies. So let it be with us. This 
body will be dissolved ; let it be so; it is meet it should 
be. Wehave been glad of it while we have needed 
it, and we thank God for the wondrous skill displayed 
in it; but when we no longer require it we shall escape 
from it as from imprisonment, and never wish to return 
to its narrow bounds. Death, as it pulls away our sack- 
cloth canopy, will reveal to our wondering eyes the pal- 
ace of the King, wherein we shall dwell forever; and 
therefore what cause have we to be alarmed at it? I 
have set out the whole catastrophe before you, and 
surely no believer trembles in view of it. 

Many things go to increase the fruit-bearing, but all 
are subordinate to this—the free plunging of the living 
root into the rich, unobstructed ground. Pruning and 
watering and weeding will do nothing for the tree if its 
roots have struck a rock. In like manner, the main 
requisite to a productive Christian life is the liberty that 
the soul enjoys to spread itself to the ful] extent of its 
capacity into the love of God in Christ. It is the receiv- 
ing that produces the doing. The law of grace is not, 
Give freely, and you shall in return freely receive ; the 
law of grace is the opposite—‘‘ Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” —ReEv. WILLIAM ARNOT. 


The general tone of morality in the spheres of private 
and public life, in the transaction of business, and the 
intercourse of social life, affect us like an atmosphere, 
not the less powerfully because gradually and uncon- 
sciously. Certain practices, at first deemed doubtful, if 
not disapproved and avoided, become popular and prev- 
alent, and are then tolerated, if not adopted. What a 


Does the fledgeling lament the dissolution of the 


young person, ere entering into the world, would have 
shunned with instinctive delicate perception as improper 
or profitless, after a few years of mixed companionship, 
novel reading, and diverse kinds of social amusements, is 
regarded as enjoyable and harmless. Christians of to- 
day need to be specially on their guard against the 
temptations and tendencies by which they are sur- 
rounded. The competitions and excitements of trade 
and speculation ; the multiplicity and variety of amuse- 
ments brought within reach of most ; the increased facili- 
ties of travel ; the rapidity with which great events suc- 
ceed each other ; the general desire for riches, and the 
haste made to gather them, give peculiar significance to 
our Lord’s prayer for his people, ‘‘ Keep them from 
evil,” and to the apostolic injunction, ‘‘ Keep thyself 
pure.” Ormiston, D.D. 


A TRANSLATION. 


HE new translation of the Book of Psalms, by the 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., one of the Old Testa- 
ment revisers, has just been issued in London. We 
present to our readers a specimen of two of the most 
familiar psalms as they appear in Mr. Cheyne’s transla- 
tion : 
Jehovah is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 
In pastures of young grass he maketh me lie 
down ; by the waters of resting-places doth he 
gently lead me. 
He refreshes my soul ; 
he leads me in the right tracks 
for his name’s sake. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of deadly 
shade, 
I will fear no evil, for thou art with me: 
thy club and thy staff, they comfort me. 
Thou furnishest a table before me 
In the presence of my foes ; 
thou hast anointed my head with oil, 
my cup runs over. 
Surely good fortune and loving kindness shall 
follow me 
all the days of my life, 
and I shall dwell in the house of Jehovah 
for length of days. 


The heavens recount the glory of God, 
and the firmament declares his hindiwork. 
Day unto day is a well-spring of speech, 
and night unto night shews forth knowledge; 
Their voice has gone out through the whole earth, 
and their words unto the end of the world ; 


for the sun has he set a pavilion in them ; 
And he is as a bridegroom going forth from his 
chamber, 
and rejoices as a mighty man to run his course; 
From one end of the heavens is his going forth, 
and his circuit unto the ends thereof, 
and there is nothing hidden from his heat. 


THE SECULAR ASPECTS OF MISSIONS. 


HE Church of Christ is commissioned to preach 

the Gospel of salvation to lost men in all the 
world. Her success in saving men is the true test of her 
work. Is the Kingdom of Heaven advanced ? is the 
vital question. But it is not possible to rouse the spirit- 
ual nature of men without affecting their outward con- 
dition. The wilderness blooms, the environment im- 
proves, when the spiritual man awakes in the liberty of 
the Gospel. If a preached Gospel left men in barba- 
rism, if it did not stimulate to progress, mental, social 
and material, it would be a damaging thing to lay at the 
door of evangelization. But it does all these things, 
and becomes itself a minister to the material advance- 
ment of the world. A few facts in this line speak for 
themselves. 

The islands of the Pacific have, from earliest knowl- 
edge of them, been inhabited for the most part by fierce 
and bloody, often cannibal, tribes, the terror of the mar- 
iner. La Perouse, the French navigator, something 
less than a century ago, sailed away from the Samoan 
group in the South Seas, leaving two officers and ten 
men behind him, and saying, ‘‘I willingly abandon to 
others the care of writing the history of such barbarous 
nations. A stay of twenty-four hours and the relation 
of our misfortunes suffice to show their atrocious man- 
ners and their arts, as well as the productions of one of 
the finest countries in the universe.” Fifty-three years 
ago the London Missionary Society began its work 
among these savage people. Thirty-five thousand souls 
have been lifted out of heathenism ; 5,000 are in the 
churches and 5,000 have died in the faith ; 250 Euro- 
peans and Americans reside here ; the native population 
has increased ; schools, books, appliances of civilization 
are abundant, and these churches send out their mission- 
aries to islands beyond. The Samoans now exchange 
with the merchants from 50,000 to 100,000 pounds ster- 
ling value of produce for clothing and the general sup- 
plies of civilized life. The missionary ship is said to 
have been the first to enter the harbor of Apia, where 
now a. dozen ships sometimes ride at anchor, and three. 
resident consuls look after the interests of their respec- 
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live nationalities. The countries, to La Perouse, “‘ the 
finest in the universe,” but inhabited by the fiercest of 
people, now ally themselves with their benefactors and 
help to enrich the world. 

In 1820 the commerce of the Sandwich Islands was 
next to nothing. There was spent on these islands for 
their Christianization, during sixty years, $1,300,000. 
It is said that the profits of two years’ commerce at the 
present time will more than cover the entire cost. For 
the year ending June 30, 1879, the profits of the Boston 
trade with the Sandwich Islands was $15,669 ; the grant 


of the American Board, $6,023. The San Francisco 


trade in 1880 reached $5,053,018. No one claims that 
this is wholly attributable to missions, or due to native 
industry and thrift alone; but missions prepared the 
Way and saved the people ; they became consumers and 
producers ; the islands became inhabitable by civilized 
folks and allied with the outside world for the world’s 
good. Before, these fair realms were a blot on the face 
of the world. 

Pass on to Micronesia, among whose fair islands the 
Gospel ship, ‘“‘ Morning Star,” moves as & herald of 
light and peace. Ebon was a dread name from 1835- 
1852. Many whole ship-crews were massacred, wholly 
or in part, and baked in their ovens. ‘‘ Ebon fashion” 
meant this. But some Ebon Islanders were drifted by the 
winds of heaven into the hands of missionaries on an- 
other island, and by their merciful kindness to them 
they were won to be their friends, and thus Ebon was 
opened to the Gospel, and ‘‘ human life is safer there 
than in San Francisco.” It is said that one of them 
once saved the ‘‘ Morning Star” from destruction. 

At one of the Marquesas Islands an American whale- 
ship touched for supplies, and the first mate went 
ashore cr!7 © be seized and dragged away for a canni- 
bal feast. He wae rescued by a missionary from the 
Sandwich Islands, by sacrificing a beautiful six-oared 
boat, coveted by the chief; while a Marquesan girl in 
the missionary family warned others of the crew to go 
back to their vessel. For these noble acts—but for 
which ship, cargo, and crew would probably have been 
sacrificed—Mr. Lincoln sent Kekela $500 in gold. Thus 
wrote the missionary in response: ‘‘ The seed of this 
friendly deed of mine came from your great land. .. . 
It was planted in Hawaii, and I brought it to plant in 
these dark regions,” and so on. 

Missions to Micronesia began in 1852. The trade of 
1879 amounted to $5,546,116, the profits of which, at 
twelve and a half per cent., amount to $691,796. The 
American Board spent on Micronesia that year $16,975. 
The profits of a single year since that more than cover 
the cost of the Mission to Micronesia from the begin- 
ning. So we might cover the island world as reached 
by the Gospel. We should find the same thing true of 
the Fiji Islands, where once, as Miss Gordon Cumming 
writes, ‘‘ Every form of crime ran riot ;” where, ‘‘ forty 
years ago, two missionaries landed, to find them peopled 
by cannibals of the most vicious type.” No wonder 
some one declares missions to be the cheapest and most 
effective police force for the Pacific! These acts of 
violence, that, during a century, have laid low so many 
noble men—Williams, the Gordons, Bishop Pattison, 
Magellan, Captain Cook, M. de Langle, besides. many a 
crew—are, for the most part, a thing of the past. For 
where 340,000, scattered over this vast area, are nominal 
Christians, and nearly 70,000 are professed disciples, 
and Bibles, schools, churches, etc., are multiplied, these 
deeds of darkness find less and less to keep them in 
countenance. We find it computed that the property 
thus saved by the direct and indirect influence of mis- 
sions is far more than the entire cost of missions to these 
islands; that if the moral condition of the Pacific world 
was as low now as fifty years ago, the cost of marine 
insurance in these waters would be vastly inereased. 
On Christian islands the property of traders is secure ; 
the missionary is better than a consul, and the station 
better than an insurance company, for the protection of 
life and wealth. Moreover, new harbors and channels 
of safe navigation are all the time being brought to the 
notice of the commercial world by the familiarity of 
missionaries with the details of their field. 

Thus, recently, Mr. Macfarlane, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, pushing on the work in New Guinea 
up the Fly River, ‘‘the Thames of New Guinea,” dis- 
covered a fine passage, an anchorage in six fathoms, 
‘the best in the whole mission from Dauan to East Cape, 
and doubtless destined to play an important part in the 
future commerce of this great river.” To these facts we 
should be glad to add others in the same line from Mad- 
agascar. They are samples only from materials that 
would make a volume. We have only touched the 
island world, and scarcely more than a single line of 
facts. It.should be remembered that they do not stand 
alone. They imply, on the same secular side, a great 
deal more than they express. For civilization is many- 
sided, and the Gospel of Christ is the entering wedge, 
rescuing first the people and then their fair lands, rous- 
ing their moral natures. and then their lower instincts. 


And the order of sequence is imperative; it is’ both: 


philosophical and practical, The old question as to the: 


of or of the been 
settled, past resurrectiou, on so many fields, of so many 
sorts, that to discuss it now is to waste one’s breath. . 

Now, the outcome of this should be, of this whole 
line of facts, a more cordial response from the com- 
mercial world in aid of missions, from which they reap 
most substantial fruits. Let the commercial world pay 
back to missions a liberal percentage of their gains, that 
new conquesis may be made of the same sort. And 
then let this same world be careful how, for the sake of 
gain, they deluge these lands, waking out of their long 
night of darkness, with the curses of civilization, and 
rob these people first of ens and then of seinel 
homes and lands. 


ENGLISH VIEWS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CREED. 


HE Rev. Th. Douglas, traveling in Europe, sends us 
the following expressions of opinion from three 
distinguished English independent clergymen concern- 


‘ing the Congregational Creed. The Rev. Dr. Mac- 


fadyen was the last President of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. The Rev. W. J. 
Woods, B.A., is the pastor of the Cavendish Church, 
Manchester, where Dr. Joseph Parker preached so suc- 
cessfully for many years; and the Rev. Thomas Wil- 
lis is the pastor of Robey Congregational Church, Man- 
chester, and the Secretary of the Lancashire Congrega- 
tional Union. 


Cuurcn AND HomE MISSIONARY Socrxry, 
a CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
HAKESPEARE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


I am not much in love with creed-making, and, historically 
viewed, the attempt has not been a success; nor is Con- 
gregationalism the most promising soil for such a plant. 
It is most earnestly to be desiderated that churches and 
associations which may not in an open, formal manner ac- 
cept the “‘ new Creed,’’ will not, by deed or word or look, 
be made to feel that they are suspected of being disloyal “ 
the truth as it isin Jesus. 

As to the merits of the twelve articles, they are undoubted, 
presenting, so far as I can judge, in a fair, full, and catholic 
form, the things commonly believed among the Congrega- 
tionalists. For myself, I take exception to the statement on 
baptism, that it was meant to be administered only to the 
children of believers ; and I should also have preferred the 
closing verse to have read thus: “ Everlasting death and 
everlasting life,’? for death is the proper antithesis to life. 

Yours very truly, THomas WILLIS. 


CavEeNDIsH HovsE, WHALLEY RANGE, MANCHESTER. 

I am one one of those who feel strongly the peril of creed- 
making. So much of the essential truth of Revelation is in 
the nature of an inexpressible resultant of relative state- 
ments that dogma is apt to be false in proportion as it is 
made precise. The authors of the new Creed have not alto- 
gether avoided this danger—it is doubtful if any creed- 
makers will ever completely avoid it. Yet their undertak- 
ing has been most skillfully accomplished. I must say that 
I should have been glad to see a firmer statement of the 
Unity of the Absolute God, and a more evident recognition 
of the distinction between pure Deity and those notions of a 
Trinity, Incarnation, etc., which are mere devices of Reve- 
lation or, instrumental manifestations of the Infinite. Ex- 
ception might also be taken to the statement in Article VI. 
that the Son, by his humiliation, etc., ‘‘became’’ a perfect 
Redeemer. We should all agree that the Divine idea of 
man was perfected in the Theanthropos; but that, at any 
period of his manifestation, the Incarnate Son of God was 
other than a perfect Redeemer is a proposition which many 
would dissent from. I should, further, have been glad to 
see in this Article a statement of Christ’s vindication of the 
sanctity of Divine Law as also of the manner in which his 
life is a light to dim souls, and introduces the ‘‘ expulsive 
force of a new affection.’’ The necessity of this is set out 
admirably in Article III., and it is an essential part alike of 
revelation and experience that the necessity has been met 


ferred, in Article XI., to describe the Lord’s Supper as a 
‘‘memorial,’? and to omit the ambiguous expression, “a 
seal of its efficacy ;” and, finally, that I distinctly believe 
that everlasting death, rather than everlasting punishment, 
is one of the issues of the final judgment. Notwithstanding 
these criticisms, I welcome this restatement of our doctrines 
as, on the whole, a fair representation of our faith—better 
by far than the Declaration ’’ inserted in the Year-Book of 
the English Congregational Union. 


Yours sincerely, J, Woops. 


The Creed, or, as I should prefer to call it, the Confession, 
that has just been sent forth by the National Congregational 
Council, it seems.to me. may challenge comparison with 
any other that I am acquainted with. It is written for use 
in the present day. It bears 


oo which all Christians deplore. 


It-points in the direction which all Christian thought must’ 


take in the future. For theology we are being taught to sub- 
stitute Christology. It falls in with the better spirit of the 
day in enumerating as the things most surely believed among 


us the facts of the Gospel.and not man’s deductions from the. 


facts. 


It is, in respect of brevity, very much superior to the hun- 


dreds of propositions that must be accepted by any one who 
subscribes the Thirty-nine Articles or the Westminster Con- 


‘. 


witness against the tendencies 7 
to agnosticism on the one hand and to ecclesiasticism on the 


compromise, these are not so many as might have been ex- 
pected. The authors have wisely dropped out points in 
which there was difference rather than attempted com- 
promise. . 

Pessenaity I should have preferred a more definite state- 
ment as to the Trinity. As a High Church Congregation- 
alist, I should have made the Tenth Article stronger than it 
it. As one who holds that there has never been ground in 
the Baptist controversy for the existence of two separate 
denominations, I should have inserted some clauses in the 
Eleventh Article that might have intimated to the Baptist 
wing of the Congregationalist host that the time had come for 
our discussing the possibility of closing our ranks ; and in the 
Twelfth Article, not as necessary for myself but as desirable 
for others, I-should have substituted eéernal for everlasting. 
But when al] such deductions have been made, I regard the 
Creed as a decided step in advance upon anything that has 
as yet been done in this direction. I believe it to be a clear 
and fair exposition of the views which are held on the im- 
portant Christian doctrines by our churches, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and in itself one of the strongest arguments 
that.could be supplied foran old contention, that in witness- 
ing for Congregationalism we have been witnessing for 
Christianity applied to questions of church life. No evan- 
gelical Christian need be kept outside of a Congregational 
church if this is its Creed. In proportion as other systems 
accept the principles which have led to this publication and 
which are embodied in it, we are approaching the time 
when “‘ Ephraim shal no longer vex Judah, nor Judah vex 
Ephraim.” Yours sincerely, 

| J. A. MACFADYEN. 


ONE YEAR’S WORK. 


Connected with the Sunday-school of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn is an association known as 
the Westminster Benevolent Association, of which the pas- 


tor, the Rev. James M. Ludlow, is president, and most ably 


assisted by one of the elders of the church. This associa- 

tion has collected during the past year about $500, and they 
have literally thrown their seed broadcast through the land. 
Fifty dollars was donated to the building fund of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church at Denver, Col., and, in addi- 
tion, Sunday-school quarterlies and papers were given to 
the namesake Sunday-school. Sixty dollars was sent to 
support a Bible reader in China, as well as donations of 
books to three or four other schools connected with the for- 
eign missions, both at home and abroad. A memorial donation 
is made each year, through the Association, by one class of 
the Sunday-school, to the library at Tripoli, Syria, founded 
in honor of taeir classmate, David Orr Ludlow. Forty dol- 
lars was presented by the Association for the clothing of 
destitute children connected with the school. Twenty-tive 
dollars was given to forward the benevolent work among 
the cash-girls of New York. Three boys have been sent to 
homes in the West by this Association through the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of New York, and a donation of one 
hundred dollars enabled them to place a crippled boy in a 
hospital in New York for special treatment; a boy whose 
parents were financially unable to give him the benefit 
of medical treatment. The school is deeply interested 
in this case, but perhaps there is one other that lies 
just as near their hearts. They are endeavoring now to 
raise money to send acrippled boy, aged eight years, out 
of the city for a short time. He has been confined five 
years to one room in a hospital in New York. The child is 
unable to walk, and has been out of this room but once in 
five years. The Westminster Benevolent Association pro- 
pose to send him, with an attendant, to the seashore for 
four weeks, and feel confident that they will enjoy their own 
vacation better because they have made it possible for one 
of His little ones, deprived of natural protectors and a 
home, to enjoy four weeks at the seaside. The bread cast | 
upon the waters is returning in enlarged sympathy with 
suffering and a desire to make the world brighter. Several 


of the older girls have of their own accord made garments 


for the motheriess children in the hospital. The young 
men have snatched time from business to visit the protégé 
of the school, and among the younger members there is a 
decision that will reduce the profits of the confectioners and 


‘fruit-dealers. 
by ‘‘the Gift of God.’? Let me add that I should have pre- |. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Hedttors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.) 


—The *‘ Every Other Saturday ’’ well voices the sentiments 
of laymen and very many clergymen: ‘“InJeed, the in- 
stances are not few where religionists come far short of the 
code of honor which binds men of the world, in rejecting 
advantages to which they are not fairly entitled. In regard 
to the installation of Mr. Gordon over the Old South Society 
in Boston, which just now deeply moves the religious body 
with which that church is connected, it must be admitted 
that there has been a square deal all round. Before the 
Council deliberated, the candidate read a statement of his 
religious views, so clear, so succinct, and so able, that there 
could be no mistake as to his views on certain essential 
points of religious faith ; and when the Council, after long 
debate, by a vote of more than three to one, decided to pro- 
ceed with the installation, they did it with their eyes open, 
and are forever precluded from complaining of the church 
or the new minister for lack of sincerity and plainness.”’ 

—The April number of the Andover ‘‘Review”’ passed 
through four editions, realizing an aggregate sale of over 
four thousand copies. In three months after it was started 
the publishers mailed copies to subscribers in all the States 
and Territories of the Union excepting Alabama, Alaska, 
Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, Washington, 
and Wyoiiling. They also mail copies to subscribers in 
ound ali nationalities round the globe. | Daniel’s prophecy 
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might hi celina to read, Magazines .r run to and fro, and 


knowledge is increasing. 

—A New Hampshire pastor called at our Boston office, who, 
in speaking of the new Creed, said he felt like a man who had | 
been wearing a tight coat which pinched under the arms, 
bound across the shoulders, was short in the sleeves, and, 
when buttoned up, made him feel cramped and uncomfort- 
able; but now it bas been made over, in the same general 
style, and from the same quality of cloth, but it has been 
enlarged so that he can wear it with comfort and satis- 
faction. Who has a better figure, though homely, to express 
the gratitude of thousands for the larger liberty of this new 
symbol ? 

—A Vermont clergyman, calling at the Boston office of 
The Christian Union, suggested that the broader views on 
eternal punishment have come about,. not. only from the 
centers of thought, but from the bright and hopeful side of 
funeral services that have come into vogue in the last fifty 
years. The comforting hymns, the sympathetic prayers, 
the kindly words which overleap the barriers of creeds on 
these sorrowful occasions, have gently and gradually devel- 
oped the people away from the rigid and iron-bound dogmas 
of the past. The words of Christ are interpreted by the 
spirit of Christ. 

—When the drama can aesane @ source of amusement 
and finance to the blind, who shall condemn it? At the Per- 
kins Institute for the blind, in South Boston, last week, the 
play of ‘‘ William Tell,” performed by the boys of the insti- 
tute, and in aid of the kindergarten, was one of the most 
unique and remarkable entertainments ever given in the city. 
One who did not know that the actors were blind would 
hardly have suspected it from seeing the play. By their 
ease on the stage, and by the sentiment and appreciation put 
into the recitations, the actors elicited the warm commenda- 
tion of those present. To accommodate those who could 
not obtain tickets the first evening the play was repeated 
the following afternoon. If those who help themselves de- 
serve the aid of others, this kindergarten project for the 

— should enlist the sympathy and benefactions of the 
public. 

—‘'*La Chocolatiere”’ was the name of an entertainment 
in Boston last week, by the enterprising ladies of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, which was a “ kettle-drum”’ 
with the addition of chocolate to tea and coffee in the bill 


of fare. Some five thousand were present from Boston and: 


Vicinity in the Institute Hall. A feature of the entertain- 
Ment was the marching of some five hundred waiters in 
unique caps and aprons. If women cannot bear arms they 
can march and countermarch with a precision &nd grace to 
wake the echoes of applause. The receipts, which were 
large, go to complete their new building, the wallg of which 
areup. No enterprise in Boston deserves better support. 

—A council of Congregational churches in North Brigh- 
ton last week refused to organize a church, on the ground 
that there is not material to warrant the enterprise. 


—Dr. Alexander McKenzie recently said in a sermon on | 


the atonement that he should as soon think of analyzing his 
mother’s dying breath as to analyze the sufferings of Christ 


on the cross to find out how the cross expiates human guilt. 


It does it, and that is enough. 

—The church trouble in Westboro’ grows worse and worse. 
The church voted 142 to 101 requesting the Rev. Mr. Mitchel 
to resign. Last week the society voted 82 to 35 against the 
action by the church. Thirty-two new members joined the 
society, and voted for the first time, all but two voting for 
Mr. Mitchell. Some fifty members, friendly to the pastor, 
have joined the parish since the question of his settlement 
first came up. 

—In the private court in Cambridge the will of the late 
Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, the well-known benefactress, was con- 


tested on the ground that she was unduly influenced in mak- 


ing the will by the Rev. W. H. Wilcox, the executor. The 

‘will was admitted to probate and an appeal taken to the 
Supreme Court, where it is expected the case will be tried by 
@ jury. 

—The annual meeting—the fiftieth anniversary—of the 
American Female Guardian Society and Home for the 
Friendless will occur on Wednesday, May 7, at the Home, 
23 East Thirtieth Street. Preliminary prayer-meeting in 
committee room at 9:30. The morning session in the chapel, 
29 East Twenty-ninth Street, at 10:30 (for women only), will 
be devoted to reading annual reports and the transaction of 
business ; the afternoon service to grateful memories of the 
past and consecration for future work. On Tuesday after- 
noon, May 13, the Jubilee Celebration will be held, at 8 
o’clock, in Madison Square Garden. The Rev. Roderick 
Terry, D.D., will preside. Eminent speakers will make ad- 
dresses, and three thousand children from the twelve Home 
Industrial Schools will sing, under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor T. E. Perkins. No charge for admission. The sight 
and the music of so many children will be inspiring; and it 
is hoped the public will avail themselves of this opportunity 
to see, as far as can be represented, the work of one of our 
oldest benevolent institutions. This semi-centennial festi- 
val will be the occasion of its kind for a lifetime. Let 
parents from hap}y homes come and bring their boys and 
girls to see what the- women of this Society are trying to do, 
and need help in doing, for the children of the poor. Let 
this be the occasion for enlisting future workers in a good 
cause. 

—The Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, has 
been greatly prospered under the ministrations of its new 
pastor, Dr. L. T. Chamberlain, At the April communion 
twenty-three persons united with the church upon profes- 
sion and by letter, while the religious interest throughout 
the entire congregation is most marked, and of a gratifying 
character. The two Sabbath-schools ‘connected with the 
church are largely attended, and the interest manifested in 
the Friday night prayer-meeting is most encouraging. 

—The paper read before the American Institute of Chrie- 
tian Philosophy at the April meeting, by Mr. O. Bjerregaard, 


on “‘ The Psychological Value of Mythologies in Apologetics,” 
was one of rare ability, and excited great interest. He 
showed that mythologies were tepresentations of psycho- 
logical facts, and were never really believed in formally by 
the people among whom they prevailed... It was announced 
that the paper to be read at the next meeting will be deliv- 
ered on Thursday evening, May 29, in the Church of the 
Strangers, by Baboo Ram Chandra Bose, of India, now in 
this country, on ‘The Late Baboo Kesab Chunder Sen.”’ 
It must attract great attention, 

_ —The Belleville Avenue Congregational Church at Newark, 
N. J., was dedicated April 24. The first services were held 


| in the new church last Sunday. | 


—The South Third Street Presbyterian Church at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., celebrated the fortieth anniversary of its organi- 
zation last Sunday. The church reports 416 adult members. 

—It is reported that the pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church at. Chicago, Ill., says he prefers the new. pce 
tional Creed to that of his own church. 

—The Baptist Church at Shelton, Conn., was dedicated 
April 29. 

—The Center Church at New Haven, Conn., has adopted 
the new Congregational Creed by an almost unanimous vote. 

—The First Presbyterian Church at Pittsburg, Mich., cele- 
brated its centennial anniversary last Sunday. 

—The First Baptist Church building, corner of Fifth and 
South Fifth Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been sold to the | 
Emanuel Lutheran Church Society for $27,000 

—A Unitarian church has been organized at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

—Kighteen thousand dollars were subscribed last Sunday 


by the congregation of the Park Presbyterian Church of 


Newark, N. J., toenlarge that edifice. 

—The Episcopal House of Bishops convened during the 
past week at Grace House, New York, but was somewhat 
delayed in preceeding to business in consequence of lack of 
members. A quorum was present, however, at the second 
day of their meeting, and they proceeded to business, elect- 
ing Bishop Lee, of Delaware, as president. The Rev. W. Jones 
Boone was elected Missionary Bishop of Shanghai, China ; 
he has been a missionary presbyter in China for many years. 
The Rev. Samuel D. Ferguson, a native of Liberia, was 
chosen Missionary Bishop for Cape Palmas. Bishop Will- 
iams, of Connecticut, was appointed fraternal delegate to 
the Scotch Church. The Mexican Commission, composed of 
Bishops Lee, Wiiliams, Bedell, Stevens, Coxe, Doane, Little- 
jonn, and Whitehead, held a private conference on that mis- 
sion field. 

—Not long since the Rev. Dr. Nicholson, rector of 8t. 


-Mark’s Protestant Episcopal Church, declined a possible: 


election to the bishopric of Indiana because of the condition 
of his work in Philadelphia. Asthe resultof Dr. Nicholson’s 


| work last Fall and winter, fifty-seven persons were confirmed 
on Easter, and on Easter Sunday seven hundred and menial 


communicants of the church were present. 
—The annual meeting of the American, Congieguitnnel 
Union will be held at Room 59, Bible House, New York 


City, on Thursday, May 8, at half-past three o’clock P. m.,: 


for the election of officers and the meumnsuees af the 
annual reports. 

—A new Congregational church was organized in wonton 
apolis April 22, called the New England Church. This isthe 
seventh Congregational church in the city. On the same 
day and by the same Council the Rev. H. T. Tyler was in- 
stalled pastor; Dr. R. Hutchins preaching the sermon. 

—The Union for Christian Work, at Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
doing a work which tells on the life of the poorer people in 
that city. A sewing-school, a cooking-school, an employ- 
ment bureau, a reading-room and circulating library are 
among the various features of the work. 
Union arelocated at 16 Smith Street. During the past year 

one thousand persons have been furnished with employment 
through the Union. The class of young men in practical 
designing has been very successful, several of the pupils 
having obtained situations. Free kindergartens are sup- 
ported in different parts of the city by the Union, and in 
the course of the next season it is proposed to open several 
more. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Farmingdale, N. Y., 
was dedicated last Sunday. 

—The congregation of St. George’s Cathedral, Kingston, 
Canada, demand the right to select their own rector, and 
are almost unanimous in wanting the reinstatement of the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson, who was recently dismissed fer encourag- 
ing the efforts of the Salvation Army in that vicinity. 

—The pastors of two Baptist churches preached for the 
lastitime to their congregations last Sunday. The Rev. Emory 
J. Haynes will leave the Washington Avenue Baptist Church, 
after a pastorate of seven years; and the Rev. David C. 
Hughes will go from the Union Avenue Baptist Church, 
where he has been for ten years, to the Summit Avenue 
Baptist Church in Jersey City. The Rev. 8. Gifford Nelson, 
also 4 Baptist minister, preached his farewell sermon in 
Plymouth Bethel. 

—Sixty-five persons were propounded for a at 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, last Sunday. 

—The Trustees of the Canterbury (N. H.) Keezer Educa- 
tional Fund, which amounts to $13,000, have arranged with 
a Baptist district in the town to unite in erecting a building 
to accommodate a school, to be known as the Keezer Sem- 
inary. Scholars from the school district will have its privi- 
leges free from tuition, while pupils from other —— in 
the town will pay only a nominal tuition. 

—Through the liberality of the Woman’s Education Asso- 
ciation the Boston Society of National History will open a 
seaside laboratory at Annisquam, Gloucester, June 20, to 
continue till September 1, the object being to direct laboratory 


of marine animals. The instruction for June and July will 


‘be undet the direction of Mr. J. 8. Kingsley, and in August 


{p_charge of 


The rooms of the 


work in studying the anatomy and habits of common types } 


whole course, one dollar a week, and higher rates for shorter ~ 
¢ourses. Applications should be addressed .to Alpheus 
Hyatt, curator; Boston Society of Natural. History. 

—An effort is being made in London to create a Fresh-Air 


Fund similar .to that of the New York “Tribune.”? The 
‘Christian makes an appeal for funds enough to give three 
hundred children a week each in the country. . The “‘ Chris- 
tian’s”’ appeal is made in behalf of four Sunday-schools and . 
three Ragged Schools of the Northeast London Gospel - 
Mission. 
' —Subscriptions are now being solicited for the benefit of 
the non-sectarian college at Foochow, China, by the Rev. 
Nathan Sites, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. z 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Charles F. Thwing declines the invitation to the Secretary- 
ship of the American College and Education Society. 

—A Redlon, of West Newfield, has been called to Southwest 
Harbor. 

—H. A. Goodhue resignes his pastorate at Croydon, N. H. 

—W. D. Mossman, City Missionary in New Haven, is called to 
the Pilgrim Church, Minneapolis, Minn. This is the fifth call he 
has received while amissionary. A suggestion to ministers seek- 
ing pulpits. 

—C. A. 8. Dwight was ordained minister in the Tompkins Ave- 
nue Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., Jast week. He sails at an early 
date as missionary to Turkey. 

—W. H. Davis, pastor of the Washington Street Church at Bev- 
erly. Mass., was dismissed by council last week. 

—Evan H. Martin, pastor of the church at Perry Center, N. Y., 
has accepted a call to Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

—George A. Rawson, pastor of the church at Sidney Plains, 
N. Y., has received a call to Perry Center, N. Y. 

—A.L. Long was installed pastor of the church at Princeton, 
Mass., last week. 

—Edward A. Chase, of the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
has received a call to the church at Hampden, Mass. 

—Wayland Spaulding, of Yale Theological Seminary, has re- 
ceived a call to the First Church at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

—Hugh Smith Carpenter was dismissed by Council from the 
pastorate of the Bedford Church at Brooklyn, N Y., last week. 
Dr. Smith is talked of in connection with the pastorate of the 
new Presbyterian church to be organized in that locality. 

—Edwin Adams, pastor of the church at Northboro’, Mass., has 
resigned. 

—Clayton Wells was installed pastor of the church at Engle- 
wood, IIl., last week. 

—J. R. Nutting, of Milbank, Dak., has accepted a call to the 
church at Rockland, Mich. 

~—Alexander Merriam, pastor of the church “ Fasthampton, 
‘Maas., has received a call to the church at Grand Rapids, Mich, 


BAPTIST. 


/ '—James MoWhinnie resigns his present pastorate at Portland . 

to accept the call of the Centran Square Church, Cambridge. 
—A. W. Bowen, pastor of the Sherman Avenue Church at New- 

ark, N. J., has received a call to the church on Thirty-third 

Street, New York. 

| —F. Rae, pastor of ‘the church at Pontiac, Mich., has resigned. 

—Joseph L. Sagebur, pastor of the church at Newton, Pa., has 


—E. 8S. Wheeler, of Greenpoint, L. I., has received a call to the 
church at South Framingham, Mass. 

—Francis Sherer, pastor of the church at Warsaw, N. Y., has 
resigned. 

—A. P. Bateman, pastor of the church at Auburn, Me., has ac- 
cepted a call to the First Church at Chelsea, Mass. 

—I. D. King, pastor of the Centennial Church at Philadelphia, 
Pa., has resigned. 

seal K. Leavitt, pastor of the First Church at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has accepted a vall to Jacksonville, Fla. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—C. D. Kellogg has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
First Church at Wilmington, Del. 

—J. K. Fowler, pastor of the church at Rockport, IIl., has re- 
signed, and will take charge of a mission station at El Paso, 
New Mexico. 

—F. Hebard (Congregationalist) bas received & call to the 
church at Birmingham, Mich. 

—J. B. Bonar, of New Milford, Conn., has received a call to 
the church at Marquette, Mich. 

—Frank O. Ballard was installed pastor of the church at Aus- 
tin, IIL, last week. 

UNITARIAN. 

—H. H. Wonde, pastor of the Unitarian church at Brookfield, 
Mass., has accepted a call to Denver, Col. 

—Alfred Cross, of Sheffield, England, was ordained pastor of 
the Second Church at Hingham, Mass., last week. 

~Clarence E. Fowler was instaJied pastor of the church at 
Lawrence, Mass., last week. 


UNIVERSALIST. 


—Harrison Classon, pastor of the church at Essex, Mass., has 
resigned, and accepted a call to Middletown, Conn. 

—George Proctor has accepted a call to the church at Lanes 
ville, Mass. 

—W. 8S. Perkins, pastor of the Second Church at Lynn, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—Richwond Fisk, pastor of the church at Syracuse, WN. Y., has 
resigned, and accepted a call to Watertown, N.Y. . 

—Thomas W. Tillman, of Attleboro’, Mass., has accepted a call 
to the Third Church at New York. 

EPISCOPAL. 


—eigaibtina' ti Foster, assistant minister at St. James’s Church 
at New York, has accepted a call to St. Luke’s Church at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—James P. Foster, who has had charge of the parishes at 
Sodus, Sodus Center, and Sodus Point, N. Y., has resigned charge 
of the two latter parishes, and will devote his time to St. John’s 
parish, at Sodus. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—8. H, Milliken, of West Derby, Vt., has resigned. 

—F, W,. Banely goes from East Jaffrey, N. E., to Heightstown, 


N, 
John accepts a call to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
resigned. 
| 
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MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


The concert of the Symphony Society on Saturday 
evening, April 19, was one of unusual intcrest, owing to 
the first appearance here, taking into account the re- 
hearsal of the previous day, of Herr Emil Scaria, the 
basso of the famous Wagnerian trio who are now de- 
lighting metropolitan audiences. On his appearance 
Herr Scaria was met with ample tokens of the public 
esteem in the way of applause, and this was doubled 
and trebled after his singing of the Scena and Air from 
Weber’s ‘‘ Euryanthe,” and of Posner’s Aidress from the 
‘‘ Maestersinger.” Such noble declamatory singing had 
never before been heard in the Academy, and as the 
artist delivered phrase after phrase with full, sustained, 
and organ-like quality of voice, and at the same time 
with most impassioned utterance, the excitement of the 
audience became extreme, and was shown at the close by 
every demonstration allowed to a cultivated audience. 
The remainder of the programme consisted of an ex- 
ceptionally fine rendering of the great Ninth Symphony 
of Schubert, and of Goldmark’s beautiful Sakuntala 
Overture. 

On Tuesday evening, April 22, the series of Wagner 
concerts was inaugurated at the new Metropolitan Opera- 
House, and Materna, Winklemann, and Scaria appeared 
as chief exponents of the selections from the music- 
dramas of Wagner. The first number on the programme 
was the familiar ‘‘ Tannhauscer” ove:ture, with its marvel- 
ous interweaving of the solemn and majestic Pilgrim’s 
Chorus with the baechanalian music of the revels in the 
Venusberg. Some one has called this overture the type 
of the struggle between the lawlessness and splendor of 
voluptuous pleasure and vice with the purity and stead- 
fastness of lofty virtue, and never has the characteriza- 
tion seemed so happy as at this performance. In the 
final combination of the two themes and the ultimate 
prevalence of the Pilgrim’s Chorus over the bacchanal 
music, the thought was most vividly and dramatically 
illustrated. Following the overture came various selec- 
tions from the opera itself, among them the stirring 
march and chorus, which were rendered with admirable 
spirit, although the usual fine volume of tone from the 
chorus was diminished greatly by the poor arrangcment 
of the stage, which was left open overhead and at the 
sides, so that much of the effect was dissipated and lost 
in these empty spaces. In this respect a rendering of 
the same number by the same artists in Steinway Hall, 
earlier this season, was very much more satisfactory. 

After the ‘‘ Tannhauser ” selections came two numbers 
from the ‘“‘ Walktire.” First, the familiar and popular 
Ride of the Walktries, which was given faultlessly by 
the orchestra, and then Wotan’s Farewell to his 
Daughter Briinhilde, ard the Magic Fire music. Herr 
Scaria sang the music allotted to Wotan finely and ar- 
tistically, but not with such effect upon the audience as 
was caused by his singing on the Saturday evening 
previous atthe Philharmonicconcert. This entire scene 
from the ‘‘ Walktire” has become familiar to New York 
audiences by frequent repetition, and its popularity was 
shown on this occasion by rapt attention on the part of 
the audience, and enthusiastic applause. 

Materna and Winklemann next gave the wonderful 
duo from the third act of ‘‘Siegfried,” in which Siegfried 
wakens Briinhilde from the sleep into which Wotan 
has thrown her, and then surrounded her with the magic 
circlet of fire. The music is throughout written in a 
most dramatic and impassioned strain, and was rendered 
most impressively and sympathetically by the two great 
artists, who, at the close, were repeatedly called to the 
front, and brought with them Herr Scaria and Mr. 
Thomas. 

By the time this account is in our readers’ hands, the 
other two concerts of the week and two of the second 
series will have been given, the programme of each of 
which is equal, if not of greater, interest than that of the 
first. The success of the entire series is undoubted, and. 
it is to be hoped that the concerts will so stimulate the 
_ public interest in Wagner’s music that some good fruit 
may come of it, and that the time may not be very far 
distant when we shall hear his music as it should be 
heard—with all the accessories of the stage and the 
actor’s art, and in its entirety. As we hear it now, in 
selections for the concert stage, we can enjoy it but par- 
tially. Our musical millennium will haye come when 
in New York City we can enjoy a Wagner music-drama 
as we should in the theater at Bayreuth or Munich. | 


—The statue of Gambetta to be erected as a national. 


memorial at his birthplace, Cahors, is finished, and the 
formal inauguration was set for April1i4. Thestatue repre- 
sents Gambetta standing with his right hand resting on a 
map placed on a cannon, while his left points toward the 
enemy. He wears the fur-lined coat in which he escaped 
from Paris by balloon, and the figure is said to be a 
good likeness and eminently lifelike. The pedestal will 
represent a fort bearing bas-reliefs of military subjects, and 
the French flag will be flung carelessly at Gambetta’s feet. 


Library at Quincy, Mass., 


ties and demands of its material. 


‘profusion, redeem one which is weak in other ways. 
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MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


MAY. 
“‘ Wake, wake, each tiny voice, 
Sleeping soundly all the day ; 
In the hollow, on the bill, 
Through the woodland—where you will, 
Pipe, gentle things, rejoice 
Round feet of Lady May.” 
For truly she has come, and all created things that speak 
in whatsoever language, from the ‘‘ tiny voices” of the 
poet to the voice within the soul of man, scarce need 
this gracious invocation to yield a loving se all to her 
gracious presence. 
‘* Make we a merry ring, 
Singing, playing on our way ; 
Happy, happy, hand in hand, 
Over water, over land, 
Blithe be the hearts we bring 
To welcome Lady May.”’ 
So sings this poet, John Vance Cheney, in the May 
“Century,” and his stanzas form a perfect counterpart toa 
perfect picture. Elbridge Kingsley has done much fine 
work, but in this rendering of ‘‘ Spring” ne has placed. 
a standard of excellence which few, if any, but him- 
self can maintain. It'is a most tender and truthful 
rendering of one of nature’s Joveliest moods. 
_ In this number of the ‘“Century ” is begun the series of 
papers on Recent Architecture in America, by Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer ; and, to judge from this open- 
ing article, the series will be of unusual interest. 
buildings considered and illustrated in the present 
number are the Capitol at Albany, the new City Hall at 
Albany, Lever Hall at Cambridge, Crane Memorial 
the Ames Memorial Town 
Hall at Easton, Mass., the new Harvard Law School 
at Cambridge, Mass., the Columbia College Library 
and the Lenox Library, New York. The illustrations 
are very interesting, and afford the reader an ample 
opportunity to apply Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s character- 
ization of the true architect and his works. We quote 


it herewith : 


‘What every true work of art ainis at is to express 
through the representation of something external to him- 
self a meaning or an emotion which the artist feels. The 
external motive which is the painter’s or the sculptor’s 
medium he finds in some form or effect of nature. But the 
architect finds his in the character of his proposed building, 
the functions of its several necessary parts, and the quali- 
This is to say, that the 
aim of his work is to show with clearness his idea of how 
a given structure should be built, considering its site, its 
size, its purpose, and also the kind of material and quantity 
of ornament permitted him. Thus we see that as in the 
other arts, so in architecture, conception is the most im- 
portant thing. If the conception is adequate and is thor- 
oughly well expressed to the eye, the result will be a good, 
though possibly not a beautiful, work of architecture. But 
if the architect is an artist, he will use his structural ele- 
ments in ways that will not only be sensible and expressive, 
but ethetically pleasing. He will secure by them those 
effects of composition, of color, and of light and shade, 
which (and not mere decoration) are his main helps toward 
the production of ‘delight,’ An architect cannot, even for 


the mere beauty of his work, treat his structure as a painter 


treats his canvas—cover it entirely, leave it to play no part 
in his visible result. He must, whether he will or no, treat 
it as the sculptor treats his clay—must work with and not 
upon it. He must model it, and its modeling will tell that 
story of success or failure which can never be merely 
painted or sculptured or inlaid on its surface. If his mate- 
rials are not plastic beneath his hand, if he does not shape 
them so as clearly and beautifully to express his intentions 
and his feelings, if, in a word, he does not build a beautiful 
thing, he will miss his mark in spite of all possible decora- 
tive effort. Decoration may, indeed, vastly increase the 
distinct expression and the beautiful effect of his building, 
but decoration can never make a good work of architect- 
ure—can rarely, even in its noblest forms and its greatest 
We 
see, therefore, that decoration cannot even be considered 
apart from constructive forms. It must grow from them, 
depend upon them, follow their lead and enforce their 
speech, if it is to be architectural in fact as well as name. 
The building itself should provide from the outset for the 
adornment it is to receive, should dictate its character, 
give it the lines it is to emphasize, the spaces it is to fill— 
should prescribe, in a word, the voice with which it needs 


must speak. For not abstract beauty (to repeat) but beau- 
tiful expression is the architect’s concern, in the final orna- 


mentation as in the first planning of his work. Constructive 
and decorative features must strive together toward this 
same end, and the latter always be dependent on the 
former.”’ 

“‘The Salem of Hawthorne” is a subject of eee in- 
terest to all the readers of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter” or ‘‘The 
Marble Faun,” and when that subject is treated by no 
less a person than the son of the great genius whose early 
years were passed in the old Salem Custom-House, it is 
sure of an attentive and sympathetic audience, Mr. 


| Henry James gives the opening chapters of a new story, 


*‘Lady Barberina,” in which, to draw. an. inference 


from the present installment, this keenest of analytical 


The 


of wood-engraving. 
‘Tich textures}; even in jtone, mellow, and with a pre- 
ailing sense of deep shadows and rich color. 


novelists is bent on the social problems 


ing from the marriage of a young American millionaire 
of the medical profession to the daughter of an English 
nobleman. The tale gives promise of diverting situa- 
tions for the lover of incident, and of new delight in his 
work to the admirer of Henry James. 

Dr. Charles Waldstein, the eminent art critic and 
writer, discusses ‘‘The Metopes of the Parthenon” in a 
very scholarly article of nine pages, in which he devotes 
special attention to the metope which shows Lapith and 
the Centaur, which, he declares, is now ‘‘one of the 
most complete, as it decidedly is, in many ways, the 
finest” of all the metopes. Robert Grant’s ‘‘ Average 
Man” and George W: Cable’s ‘‘ Dr. Sevier” have further 
installments, and there is a profusion of lighter articles, 
stories, and poems, the latter of unusual excellence. 


HARPER’s.—The second of the reproductions of the 
pictures by the great masters is published in the June 
“* Harper’s,” andis Titian’s ‘‘ The Belle,” from the Salon 
de Venus, in the Pitti Palace at Florence. It is en- 
graved by Closson in his best manner, but does not. 
impress us as 80 fine a piece of work as that printed in 
the April number by the same engraver, the group of 
cherubs from Murillo’s ‘‘Immaculate Conception.” 


‘In Closson’s ‘‘ The Belle ” and in Wellington’s ‘‘ Among 


the Daffodillies,” which is the frontispiece of the May 


-number, there exist types of the immensely wide and 


varied scope which is embraced by the modern school 
““The Belle” is a study of dark, 


Among 
the Daffodillies” is the exact reverse of this. It is a 
study of the most brilliant outdoor effects ; light, sun- 
shine, animation, brilliant color, the life and feeling 
of a day in May—all its elements are the reverse of those 
in the first-mentioned block, and yet both are equally 
pleasing in their way, and afford excellent opportunities 
for the study of the rendering of very different effects 
and materials, 

This daffodillie picture, by Howard Pyle, gives the cue 
to a charming May-Day story of the olden time by the 
same gentleman, certain passages of which are, in their 


way, as delicate in fancy and “as beautifully rendered 


as any partof his picture. This, for example, is quite 
Chaucerian in its sweet simplicity, its poetical flavor, its 
quaintness, and its dcep love and appreciation of nature : 


_“*Yestermorn I was abroad while the dewe still laye 
upon the grasse, for it was sweete and bright, and my 
brother doth, with greate detriment to his digestion, drink 
late o’ nights and lay abed lateo’ th’ merninges. 

“«¢T knowe not what it is that bringeth at such tymes of 
spring a fullness of joye to the heart, but so itis, and certes 
was with mee speciallie on this sweet daye, for alle thinges 
wére budding tenderlie, and the whole worlde seemed full 
of pure delighte. And soe I walked through the meadowes, 
and alle the grounde beneathe my feet was carpeted with 
the duintie beauties o! manie flowers, and over my heade 
the larke his songe fell like a sweete meteor from the bright 
golden skye, so that what with alle the deare fullnesse of 
spring my hearte did fairlie ake with keene blessfulnesse. 
And soe I came at last to a certaine spott I wotted of where 
alle arounde the banks of atiny lakelet stood a whole 
hoste of daffodillies grown talle and statelie and fayre; 
neither coulde there haue been lesse than thousandes of 


.them, so that the whole earth coadjacent seemed strewn 


thick with bright yellow flakes of golde; and whenever a 
small wynde came they bowed in greate rowes lyke a 
sea of golden starrs. I know not why it was, Amadis, 
but certes my hearte was so flooded with a bliss and 
a strong love-longinge that teares of a tender joye 
did fill mine eyes. And soe I lay me downe upon a 
greene banke of grasse and sweete herbes and gazed 
at those fayre blossoms with gentle joyance. Thus lying, 
suddenlie I saw the sweetest mayde that e’er mine eyes be- 
helde come walkinge through this platt of flowers, and 
meantyme, moving not, I laye and gazed lyke one enchanted, 
and scarce dared breathe lest I should fright the fayre vision 
and dissolve alle into nothingnesse. And oh, Amadis, never 


saw I so sweete a young mayde in alle my iife before, nor. 


lykewise one with eyes so brighte and countenance so gen- 
tle and yett withalle soe arch; and I saw that her armes 
were alle overladen with daffodillies like a greate cluster of 
beauteous starrs ; and soe she walked amid the flowers that 
reached nigh to her knees, and came, and was gone, leaving 
me lying as tho’ entranced with what I had beholden. And 
alle the rest of the daye ever and anon woulde come greate 
waves of happinesse that flooded my heart full, even in the 
midst of grosser thoughtes, whene’er somewhat touched the 


‘chord that awakened the memorie of that scene, 


“‘ Againe to-daye I went with tender;hopes to,the same platt 
of daffodillies, and there remained a long tyme, but my 
mayde of the flowers came not againe. 

“ Trulie, my friende, tho’ towne is merrie, nevertheless I do 
love the countrie, its joyous beauties of meadowe and 
meade, and coulde dwelle blissefullie here forever.” 


‘* Kairwan,” the African Mecca, is described and 
illustrated by A. F. Jacassy ; Kaiser William is made 
the subject of an article by Dr. Moritz Busch, and of a 
full-page engraving by Tietze; Ernest Ingersoll pub- 
lishes the second of his interesting papers on the Colum- 
bia River region ; William H, Rideing describes the 
Bank of, England; J. P. Mahaffy contributes a sketch 


‘of the life and work of one.of the most interesting char- 


acters of modern times, Dr, Schliemann; Brander Mat- 


‘ 
| 
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thews has a story of ‘‘The Rival Ghosts ;” Mr. E. P. 


Roe’s ‘‘ Nature’s Serial Story ” is continued, as also Will- 


iam Black’s ‘‘ Judith Shakespeare,” while the heavy 
paper of the number is ‘‘ The Era of Good Feeling,” by 
Mr. T. W. Higginson. We quote below a brief account 
of Dr. Schliemann’s early life : , 

‘‘No more striking illustration could be found of these 
truths than the remarkable autobiography which Dr. 
Schliemann bas prefixed to his ‘ Ilios.’ We there see him be- 

ginning his life in poverty and obscurity, and yet from the 
beginning showing an enthusiasm which raised him far be- 
yond the trifles and troubles of every-day life. Attheage of 
eight he begins to take an interest in the story of Troy, and 


to wonder how its walls could have totally disappeared. — 


Even then he dreams of exploring it. When apprenticed to 
@ grocer’s shop at Fiirstenberg (Mecklenburg), at something 
like a salary of £9 per annum, and selling herrings, butter, 
potato-whisky, oil, etc., from five in the morning till eleven 
at night, he still hopes against hope to obtain an education, 
and spends ‘his two mites, that make a farthing,’ to re- 
ward with three glasses of whisky a drunken miller, who 
could recite to him Homer in the Greek, which was then but 
a rhythmic sound to his ear. After perils by sea and by 
land, when he reaches £32 per annum, pays eight francs a 
month for his lodging, and never more than 2d. for his 
dinner, he is learning with assiduity English, and practicing 
his memory, which he considers weak. And all the while he 
is dreaming some day of learning Greek and excavating 
Troy. By dint.of work his weak memory becomes so prodi- 
gious that he can acquire in a few weeks the vocabulary ofa 
language, and so he masters successively all the literary 
languages of Europe. Doubtless his knowledge of Russian 
directly paved the way to his fortune, for an intelligent 
agent who spoke it was rare, and the house in Amsterdam 
who employed him found him invaluable for missions to 
St. Petersburg. But how did he acquire his Russian? He 
found a grammar, a lexicon, and a bad translation of 
Télémaque. No one could be procured to speak to him one 
word. He had to compose for himself and recite his own 
compositions. ‘It occurred to me thatI should make more 
progress if I had some one to whom I could relate the adven- 
tures of Telemachus ; so I hired a poor Jew at four francs a 
week, who had tocome every morning for two hours to listen 
to my Russian recitations, of which he did not understand a 
syllable. As the ceilings,’. he adds, ‘of the rooms of the 
common houses in Holland consist of single boards, people 
on the ground-floor can hear what is said in the third story. 
My recitations, therefore, delivered in a loud voice, annoyed 


the other tenants, who complained to the landlord, and. 


twice while studying the Russian language I was forced to 
change my lodgings.’ Could anything conquer this inde- 
fatigable man ? | 

‘* We cannot follow out further the details of his extraor- 
‘dinary career—his realizing at the age of forty £10,000 a 
year; his vast travels through the habitable globe; his set- 
tled determination to make discoveries in archwology. Few 
meu have lived to see a more complete realization of their 
dreams. Instead of herrings and butter, he has handled the 
gold and the jewels of forgotten kings; instead of treating 
with whisky the drunken miller in the purlieus of a German 
village, he inhabits a palace at Athens, where the élite of 
society and of letters congregate about his hospitable table. 
He adds an alphabet of honors to his name, and has added 
to the wealth of nations by his public gifts.” 


Tue Atuantic for May, with the exception of the 
charming verses by H. H., T. B. Aldrich, and Edith M. 
Thomas, is of an unusually heavy nature for a spring 
number, although not by any means an uninteresting 
number for that reason. The Anatomizing of William 
Shakespeare, Linguistic Paleontology, Matthew Arrole 
as a Poet, Governor Thomas Hutchinson, The Silver 
Danger, William H. Seward, The Progress of Nation- 
alism, and kindred topics, although of undeniable inter- 
est, have not that suggestion of animation and enter- 
tainment about them which, along with the sprightliness 
of the season, invite to a minimum of mental effort. 
They are not papers which, as a general rule, one can 
mentally loiter over, with the finger betwcen pages that 
may be resumed if the mood is on, or laid aside if some- 
thing else invites. The ‘‘ Atlantic” is very serious in its 
devotion to literature, science, art, and politics, and de- 
mands a serious attitude of attention from its readers. 

We quote below Mr. Richard Grant White’s comment 
.on Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Anthony and Cleopatra ;” 

‘¢ Of all his dramas, that which shows the peculiar traits 
-of his genius in their highest manifestation, their most un- 
‘approachable splendor and beauty and strength, is ‘Anthony 
and Cleopatra.’ It isnot the greatest of his works in dramat- 
ic interest, although it is dramatically great ; and although 
wise and profound, it is not the wisest of them nor the pro- 
‘foundest. But in mere dramatic interest Shakespeare has 
been approached, if not equaled, even in ‘ Othello;’ and in 
wisdom, in deep, strong, subtle thought, we can at least 
‘conceive him as approachable. In that utterance of thought 
and feeling, however, which blends, without a perceptible 
combining, imagination, fancy, wisdom, and passion, weld- 
ing them at white heat into phrases that leap strafght from 
his brain to the world’s heart—the trait of style which, in 
the conscious poverty of words to which it reduces us, we 
call Shakesperean, and which no other man has attempted, 
and no sane ‘man would attempt—‘ Anthony and Cleopatra’ 
is supreme among his dramas. So, too, in the portraying 
of character with a pen that seems dippéd in the blood and 
guided by the brain of the personage he has created. Now 
the study of this supremest manifestation of the peculiar 


Shakespeare faculty in connection with the materials of | 


which he built it shows him—nothing can be clearer—sitting 


down with his Plutarch before him, and taking a scrap here 
and a scrap there, with little care for continuity or connec- 
tion, or even for consistency, and turning them with heed- 
less ease into a dramatic form, so that the story could be 
told and its personages presented on his stage. Plutarch 
filtered drop by drop threugh Shakespeare’s brain, and not 
only purging thus of prose and dross, but taking tint and 
quality and force and fire from the medium through which 
it passed, issued in that dazzling, flaming flood of gold and 
jewels.’’. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


George Routledge & Sons (New York) have issued the Life 
of General Gordon, by Forbes, the famous English war cor- 
respondent. The volume is much less in bulk than that of 
Mr. Hake, and is pointed ard vivid in style, as would be 
anticipated.——-Robert Carter & Brothers (New York) send 
us their latest story by M. E. Winchester, The Cabin on the 
Beach, a tale of English life, with a religious motive. —— 
Judge Neilson’s Memories of Rufus Choate (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) gives us another picture of one of the 
most brilliant forensic orators which the country has ever 
produced.——Funk & Wagnalls add to their Standard 
Library the Clew of the Maze, and the Spare Half-Hour, by 
Mr. Spurgeon, a series of brief articles which aim to answer 
some of the doubts current to-day ; Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’s 
Wall Street in History is a handsome quarto, well illustrated, 
containing three papers which have already appeared in the 
‘‘ Magazine of American History,” and sketching in a pleas- 
ant way the outline of the history of Wall Street.——7ruths 


and Untruths of Evolution, by the Rev. John B. Drury, D.D.. 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), is a series of five 


lectures delivered on the Vedder foundation in 1883,—— 
F. H. Revvell (Chicago) has brought out a little volume of Mr. 
Moody’s sermons under the title of The Way to God and How 
to Find It.——J. B. Alden (New York) has published the 
first volume of a new edition of Rawlinson’s standard his- 
torical work, The Seven Great Monarchies. The book is 
handsomely printed, the paper of good quality, with excel- 
lent reproductions of the original plates, and is one of the 
best specimens of bookmaking that Mr. Alden has yet 
issued. The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles is translated 
anew by J. Fitzgerald, M.A., and is put in very convenient 
and useful form for permanent preservation, by the same 
publisher.——Edward 8. Werner(Albany, N. Y.) sends out 


a@ second edition of Delsarte’s Art of Oratory.——The Out- 


skirts of Physical Science, by T. Nelson Dale (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard), contains four philosophical and religious essays 


on the ‘questions at issue between science and religion.—— 


Lord Roland Gower’s Reminiscences have been brought out in 
very attractive form by Roberts Brothers (Boston), two 
volumes of the English edition having been bound together 
in a single convenient volume.——The American Tract 
Society (New York) send us seven paper-covered books in 
their Fupular Series of Choice Reading for the Old and Young. 
——The magazines of the week include the Century, Wide 
Awake, St. Nicholas, the Hlectic, and the Antiquary.— Har- 
per & Brothers (New York) send us several interesting 
books, including George Eliot’s Hesays and Leaves from a 
Note-Book ; The Entailed Hat, a romance by George Alfred 
Townsend, the well-known ‘‘Gath” of journalism; Bacon, 
by Dean Church, a new volume in the English Men of Let- 
ters series; and an elaborate stwly of Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus, by Paul Bacon Watson.——Ginn, Heath & Co. (Bos- 
ton) have added to their Classics for Children Scott’s Quen- 


tin Durward.——The Christian Publishing Co. (St. Louis). 


have brought out Dr. H. W. Everest’s The Divine Demonstra- 
tion, a Text-book of Christian Hvidence.——Dr. J. E. Rankin, 
of Washington, has published a volume of sermons (Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co.) under the title of The Hotel of God, 
and Other Sermons.——A. D. F. Randolph & Co. (New York) 
bave published How Sorrow was Changed into Sympathy ; 
Words of Cheer for Mothers Ber:ft of Little Ones, Out of the 
Life of Mrs. Prentiss. 


Magazine stories rarely stand the test of publication in 
book form, but Mr. Charles Egbert Craddock’s sketches 
just issued under the title Jn the Tennessee Mountains (Bos- 


ton: Houghton, Mifflln & Co.) gain in impressiveness and 


completeness by their juxtaposition. Mr. Craddock’s stories 
are full of genuine power; one would rather have written 
them than most of the international and cosmopolitan dilu- 
tions now afloat under the title of novels. There is a fresh- 
ness, @ Vigor, a pathos, and a dramatic power in these 
stories of Southern life which have elements of genuine 
literary interest. The solitude and grandeur of the Tennes- 
see mountains form a noble and melancholy background for 
these isolated, cramped, hungry, and pathetic lives, the 
stories of which Mr. Craddock tells with such genuine 
narrative skill. One gets an indefinable and overpowering 
impression of loneliness as the story takes him through 
those shadowy mountain defiles and up those cold and 
awful mountain heights. There is a vein of real poetry 
running through all these stories, showing itself again and 
again in touches of description which transfer to the page 
some fleeting glimpses of natural beauty or some perma- 
nent and awful embodiment of natural power. The men 
and wemen who figure in these stories are crude, “low 
down, no’count’’ men and women ; but they are alive with 
feeling, they speak from the heart, and they appeal to the 
sense of reality within us. They are worth an army of the 
drawing-room puppets who crowd the pages of current fic- 
tion. They are real men and women whose lives are all the 
more dramatic and pathetic because they have absolutely 
no civilized background, but disclose to us the movement 
of elementary passions against the background of the im- 
movable hills. This book is a genuine addition to our 
literature. 
The ‘‘ American Novel Series,’’ now in course of publica- 
tion by Henry Holt & Co. (New York), has at last justified 


itself by the publication of a story of genuine power. “A 
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Latter-Day Saint ’’ was hopelessly trivial and silly; ‘‘ The 
Pagans ’’ was an ignoble travesty of the freedom and uncon-. 
ventional habits of the world of Bohemianism ; but “‘ Strat- 
ford-br-the Sea,’’ if it does not betray a trained hand, 
discloses genuine insight into life, real sympathy with living 
men and women, and not a little of the power and skill 
which go to the writing of great novels. There is at times a 
certain crudity in the book which gives us the impression of 
a first effort; such, for instance, as its dealing with the 
Christian religion ; a dealing characterized by the crudity of 
@ first reaction from dogmatism or a very imperfect and in- 
adequate observation of religious phenomena. The story is 
one of aspiration and growth, with a certain tragic element 
running through it and leading up to a pythetic climax. It 
is the story of the unfolding of three aspiring lives, break- 
ing away from confining and narrowing circumstances, and 
reaching at last in two cases the strength, poise, and free 
dem of thorough intelligence and mastery of power. The 
story is not altogether a pleasant one, nor altogether a 
healthy one in tone, but its unsoundness comes rather from 
crudity than from permanent and intentional misconception 
and misstatement. As a whole, ‘‘ Stratford-by-the-Sea”’ is a 
novel of genuine power and vitality. 


A very delightful volume of historical papers is Mr. Cabot 
Lodge’s Studies in History (Boston: Houghton, Miffin & 
Co.). Mr. Lodge is the author of two of the biographies in 
the ‘‘ American Statesmen Series,’’ and unites in himself 
some of the best qualities of a historian. He has the 
thorough-going preparation of a scholar, and the attractive 
style of a literary man. In the present volume he deals 
with a variety of topics, and makes them all interesting. 
Under the title of ‘‘ A Puritan Pepys,’’ he gives an excellent 
account of the Sewall diary, reproducing a good deal of the 
atmosphere of colonial times, and making a trustworthy 
picture of old Puritan days out of the best material. The 
other chapters in this book treat of such men as Albert Gal- 
latin, Daniel Webster, and Alexander Hamilton, while 
papers of more general interest discuss such themes as the 
‘‘ Puritans and the Restoration,’’ ‘‘ Colonialism in the 
United States,’’ and “‘ French Opinion of the United States.”’ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—ZOLA is writing a story on socialism. 

—IT @s sAID that Professor John Fiske intends to write a 
history of America. 

—8. C. Griaes & Co. will shortly bring out a new and en- 
larged edition of Professor William Mathews’s “‘ Words: 
Their Use and Abuse.”’ 


—Henry J. Byron, the popular English dramatist, died 


recently at the age of fifty. 

—THE ARTICLE ON “‘ PoETRY”’ in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica is being prepared by Theodore Watts. 

Lonpon thinks ‘‘A Woman’s 
Reason ’’ the best story that Mr. Howells has yet written. 

—MATTHEW ARNOLD’s lecture on Emerson is the subject 
of almost as much criticism in Londor. as in this country. 

—Mr. BROWNING’s new work will bear the characteristic 
title of ‘‘Seriosa : Being Divers Fancies of Dervish Ferish- 
tah.’’ 

—Mrs. Louisze CHANDLER MOULTON contributes to the 
‘Literary World” of April 19 a very interesting account 
of the English poet, Philip Bourke Marston. | 

--ARCHIBALD ForBEs’s “ Life of Chinese Gordon” has 
been published by Routledge & Sons. The same publishers 
have in press @ new edition of Fielding’s novels, in five 
volumes. 

—MRr. ARNOLD has lately been enjoying the pleasure of 
receiving the kind treatment which he usually administers 
to others, the ‘‘ Contemporary Review ’’ and the “‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’”’ both dealing with him after a critical manner. 

—THE May nuMBEx of the “ Eclectic Magazine”’ reprints 
Frederic Harrison’s article on ‘“‘The Ghost of Religion,’’ 
which is the reduction ad absurdum applied to Herbert Spen- 
cer’s recent article on the Religion of Agnosticism. 

—Mr. O. B. Buncg’s charming little buok, ‘‘ My House: 


an Ideal,’’ is receiving all manner of pleasant commenda-. 


tions from the newspaper critics. It may be commended as 
presenting the art idea with that common sense from which 
it is often divorced. 

—Miss N. A. Keyser, whose book, ‘‘The Border Land,”’ 
appeared about a year ago, will shortly publish a political 
novel entitled ‘‘ Thorns in your Sides.’”’ The story will 
deal with living political issues, and will be published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

—HENRY JAMEs’s new story, ‘‘ Lady Barberina,”’ which will 
run through three numbers of the ‘‘ Century,’’ is another in- 
stallment of the interminable international romance. The 
hero is a young American who marries the second daughter 
of an English Marquis and has to deal with a number of per- 
plexing domestic problems in consequenfe. 

—THE FRIENDS AND FORMER PUPILS of the distinguished 
German historian, Ernst Curtius, propose to commemorate 
his seventieth birthday, which falls upon September 2, by 
the presentation of his own bust in marble, to be executed 
by a distinguished German sculptor. The cost will be 


$1,250, of which sum it is proposed to raise $200 in this coun- — 


try. There certainly ought to be no difficulty in such an 
undertaking. Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. George 
Bancroft, at Washington, or to President Franklin Carter, 
Williamstown, Mass. 

—J. R. Oscoop & Co. have just ready a new “‘ Pocket Guide 
to Europe, for 1884,” revised to date; also, a new and en- 
larged edition of ‘‘ Artistic Homes in City and Country,’’ 
by Albert W. Fuller, with seventy-six illustrations. They 
announce that they will issue this month ‘‘ Over the Border,” 
a description of recent summer travel in Nova Scotia, 
by Miss E. B. Chase; ‘‘A Midsummer Madness,” by Mrs. 
Ellen Olney Kirk, a novel said to be full of interesting situa- 
tions; ‘‘Three Villages,’ a new volume of sketches by 
W. D. Howells; ‘‘ Song and Story,’’a volume of poems and 
lyrics, by Faweets ; ang At Daybreak,"’ a novel. 


f 
i 


» 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDERT.] 


HE political pot, which has been seething, is com- 
mencing to boil. Im Boston, underlying prin- 
ciples which shall shape party actions in the future 
agitate thought more than the narrow question, Who 
shall be President ? There is much conversation on the 
tariff aud civil service reforms. Of course the men of. 
the political shibboleth are crafty. How can we. hold 
on? Who will run best? What is the minimum of 
concession to the popular demand for progress that will 
retain dominancy, and not give over the spoils to others ? 
But party does not sit very heavily on the consciences 
of men who are grappling with principles. A call fora 
meeting of citizens to organize a tariff reform league on 
the basis of ‘‘revenue only” was headed by Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., and signed by seven hundred influ- 
ential citizens, without reference to party affiliations. 
The meeting occurs this week, Tuesday evening, and is 
too late for notice in this issue. On Saturday evening 
the Liberal Union Club at Young’s was addressed by 
Professor Sumner, of Yale College, on ‘‘ The Ethical As- 
pects of the Protective System,” taking the grounds that 
protection engenders the worst kind of ‘‘ lobbying,” 
that it infringes the doctrine of rights, that it enforces 
‘**ethical limitation” by the vicious ‘‘ majority rule,” 
that it forces the people to take the burdens of experi- 
ment, that there is ‘‘no equivalent” for these burdens, 
that it fosters immoral ‘‘social scramble,” and it un- 
settles the ethical aspects of politicaleconomy. General 
Francis Walker differed from the lecturer, claiming 
that protection is a socialistic development. Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., pronounced the protective system 
an ingenious Yankee meddling with natural laws. The 
Hon. J. L. Hayes, of Cambridge, defended a national 
system of protection as against the cosmopolitan. 
There is much significance in the mere fact that the: 
tariff has been discussed on its ethical side. Is fiot this 
one of the reflex influences of the Gospel ? All ques-. 
tions, whether of finance or patriotism, have quite soon. 
to face the golden rule. Public sentiment is quick on 
that side of things. The leaven is working in all depart- 
ments of life; in politics, business, literature, art, 
umusements, and commerce. And, more than this, the 
ethical question is becoming crowded back upon the 
church by those who are without. Ecclesiastical coun- 
cils must meet the demand of the honest citizen for 
square dealing in all matters of church action. If 1 
mistake not, and especially since reading Professor 
Ely’s article in the last Christian Union, Providence 
will soon crowd such fearful socialistic questions upon 
the conscience and intelligence of the church that there | 
will be no time to spare for theological contentions or’ 
sectarian pugilism. The coming man is he who ‘shall, 
stand for righteousness incarnate; perhaps not this 
year, or this decade, or this century, but he is coming ; 
his name is Christ-inspired humanity. 

‘*T hate theology,” said one of Boston’s most respected 
citizens, and a Congregationalist of unchallenged ortho- 
doxy, who holds places of trust and honor in the de- 
nomination. This remark, made to me the past week, 
indicates the feeling of very large numbers of the most. 
intelligent and influential laymen. They have come to | 
‘* hate theology,” not because of innate prejudice or phil- | 
osophical antipathy, but because of the endless ding- 
dong of discussions, the rub-a-dub of the monotonous and 
wearying theological drum. There are, of course, other 
laymen of the demonstrative sort, who feel that they must 
steady theark, and if their hands should relax their grip 
on orthodoxy,or they should give over their vigils of pas- 
tors and seminaries and boards of trustees and deacons 
and superintendents, the kingdom would be imperiled, if 
indeed the throne should not tremble and be endangered. 
But this class impede Christian progress now about as 


much as an occasional April snow retards the path of | 


the sun toward the summer solstice. The great and 
steady influence is along the track of patient thinking, 
not on mere problems of theology, but on the spiritual 
truths of the New Testament, and of prayerful, Chris- 
tian living. And here the laymen exert a salutary in- 
fluence over the pulpits and seminaries. They are being 


felt as creating a demand for through-and-through Gospel | 


preaching in distinction from dogma, They care but 
little for—if, indeed, many of them do not hate—Calvin- 
ism, Arminianism,Old School or New. Pure, sweet Gos- 
pel, and that continually, is what they demand. Bnt re- 
actionally there comes in the desire to read for them- 
selves on certain tabooed subjects. For instance, laymen 
who have heard the moral theory of the atonement 
assailed have taken quietly to reading Bushnell and 
Maurice. 

In the ministers’ meeting a week ago Dr. Withrow 
very truly remarked that he thought the great ques- 
tion now is not eschatology, but inspiration. I have 
heard the Doctor on several occasions express the opin- 
ion that the Bible does not teach any scientific error. 
He is undoubtedly right in ascribing the first place to 
the Bible as the storm-center of present controversy, 


‘Interpretation caused recent discussions on eachatology, 


and it has gained the liberty that the new Creed recog- 
nizes. ‘‘What does the Bible teach ?” is the question 
that Christians are pushing to the front. On this ques- 

tions they are as sensitive against an imposed exegesis 
as they are against an imposed creed. And here comes 
in aside of the problem which intelligent laymen recog- 
nize. They say the Bible pronounces as heavy a woe 
upon the man who “takes away” as upon the man. 
who ‘‘ adds to” the words of the book. They feel that 
if New School men may be in danger of going to the 
extent of perilous enlargement, the Old School men may 
be in equal danger of perilous restriction. It also is 
admitted by many of the custodians of orthodoxy 
that the theology of the past has been guilty of un- 
Biblical limitations. This is a serious matter. There 
ought to be a large modesty. All the points of Calvin- 
ism given up or modified by the standard orthodoxy of 
the day are acknowledgements of shortcomings. It is 
‘a fair question whether to-day the side of limitation may 
not be taking as much from the Bible as the side of 
liberty may be adding to it. _ 

The charge of vagueness upon the new movement 
men has some ground to stand on. But, on the other 
hand, is not the charge equally applicable to the ‘‘ Mod- 
erate Calvinists”? Precisely where do they stand on 
most questions? Take inspiration. The ‘‘Congrega-: 
tionalist ” the past week avers that ‘‘ sanctified common 
sense” must determine what Scripture is. That is ad- 
mirable, but is it not vague? Whose common sense 
is ‘‘ sanctified”? How shall we get at the general aver- 
age? There is, to be sure, a common-sense way of 
treating all religious problems. But when dogma steps 
in to dictate who shall sit in professors’ chairs and who 
shall fill pulpits, who shall arrogate the exclusive right 
to the exercise of ‘‘ sanctified common sense”! On this 
question of the authority of the Bible the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tionalist ” is not in agreement with itself, any more than 
with the ‘‘ New Departure.” Last week it asserted 
that, while recognizing the subjective aspect of the ques- 
tion, it ‘does not invite each individual to the amazing 
arrogance of assuming his own tastes and prejudices | 
to be the measure of the testimony of the Holy Spirit.” | 
In its issue of January 12, 1876, it sharply com- 
bated the idea that “‘the Bible, not conscience, should 
be our guide,” declaring that the statement ‘will . 
not ‘bear examination ;” ‘‘that the nature of man re- 
quires a Bible, and requires the Bible substantially as 
he interprets it; and that it is the conscience of. 
humanity crying out for it, and indicating what it must 
be, which gives the Bible—in the apt answer which it 
makes to all this—its divine power over the soul ;” that 
‘conscience is. an indispensable witness for the Bible, 
before the Bible can demonstrate that «i 7 the Bible.” 
February 8, 1882, it asserts, ‘‘We maintain that the | 
witness of Christ himself should settle all matters of | 
dispute.” ‘‘ Let us, then, be distinctly understood. We 
| insist simply upon the witness of Christ, not the 
Apostles’, Athanasian, Westminister, or Savoy symbols, 
as a basis of Christian and ministerial fellowship.’ It is 
evident that things are mixed and ‘‘ vague” in more 
directions than one. Meantime, the Christ spirit is 
working in the community, and the new spirit is the 
guarantee of actual oneness of bellovers re 
along the line of progress. 

The May number of the ‘‘ Andover Review” ap- 
pears this week, and is as bright as its predecessors 
have been. Several of the articles will attract special 
attention. “‘ The Fate of Symbols,” by Professor Hardy, 
of Dartmouth, from the mathematical view-point, 
and ‘‘ Baptism in Christian Art,” by Professor E. C. 
Smyth, which is illustrated by copies of early frescoes, 
will elicit a good deal of interest. The other articles 
are excellent. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR. OWN CORRESPONDERT.] 


HE sermons Sunday morning by Drs. Noble, Good. 
win, and Barrows were upon the life and char- 
acterfof the late Colonel C. G. Hammond, whose name, 
for the last thirty years, has been a tower of strength in 
Chicago. Professor Swing also referred to him in his 
sermon, a8 a man whose greatness is found in something 
besides the material things which we so anxiously seek. 
The city mourns, also, the loss of another of its distin- 
guished citizens, the Hon. I. N. Arnold, the author of 
the ‘‘ Life of Benedict Arnold,” an active member of 
our Historical and Literary Society, formerly a member 
of Congress, a friend of Lincoln, and one of his stanch 
supporters during the war. Mr. Arnold was successful 
as.a lawyer, but of late years has given himself wholly 
to literature. He was of Rhode Island stock, but has 
long been identified with the West, He and Colonel 


Hammond resided on the North Side, and were fre- 
quently associated together in the great onjecta: ry public 
emer which were dear to both. 

Saturday night; ate delightful réception given by the’ 
Hon, E,W. Blatchford; Vice-President of the American’ 
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Boatd, Professor Judson Smith, the newly elected Sec- 
retary, thet a large number of the friends and supporters 
of missions. Monday aftetfnoon the officers of the 
Woman’s Board wete invited to meet Professor Smith, 
Mrs. Blatchford acting as hostess. This peculiarly 
happy introduction of Professor Smith to leading mem- 
bers of our Congregational churches will sed him in his 
work not a little. 
The meeting of the Congregational Club Moddey night. 
was both interesting and profitable. The subject for dis- 
cussion was the Sunday question. Dr. Little read a fine 
paper, which will be printed, on‘‘ The Duty of the Church 
with reference to Sabbath-keeping.” W. A. Tolcott, Esq., 
of Rockford, a manufacturer, spoke of the day as a day of 
rest and worship and opportunity for workingmen. He 
believes that libraries, museums, etc., should be open 
Sunday, and that laboring people should be encouraged ~ 
to attend church once a day ; and he thinks the proportion 
thus attending far larger than we are wont to suppose. 
L. H. Boutell, Esq., read a paper on some legal aspects 
of the question. Professor Smith referred to the Sabbath 
as needed by man’s physical nature. Dr. Henson, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church,an invited guest,made a rousing 
and most interesting speech on ‘‘ The Preservation of the 
Sabbath as related to the Preservation of the Republic.’’ 
No one can doubt that the effect of this meeting will be 
good, but one cannot help asking if it would not be better 
to get the foreign evangelical ministers together and in- 
doctrinate them with our Sabbath-keeping ideas, and 
through them teach the members of their congrega- 
tions,and thus bring some pressure upon that great multi- 
tude; perhaps two-thirds of our population, from other 
countries, to whom the Lord’s Day is merely a day of 
leisure and pleasure. 
| Tuesday and Wednesday were devoted to the exer- 
cises of the Alumni Institute. Your readers will, some. 
of them, remember that the graduates of the Seminary 
meet once a year for atwo days’ discussion of topics 
related to their work. These meetings have proved to 
be of real. value, and are attended by a larger number 
each year. Wednesday evening the Alumni partook of 
a lunch in the parlors of the First Congregational 
Church, and after the eatables were disposed of, the 


| Seminary itself was introduced as a topic for discussion. 


Dr. Savage spoke of its founders, the Rev. E. M. Betts 
of its constituency, the Rev. W. F. Day of its alumni 
at home, the Rev. George O. Marsh, of Bulgaria, of its 
alumni abroad, Professor Scott of its new book—the 
new volume of current discussions just out 
—Professor Boardman of its theology, and Presi- 
dent Magoun of its honored dead. The graduat- 
ing exercises followed in the room above, ten 
young men receiving diplomas. We are reminded 
of the lapse of time by the fact that the Senior Profes- 
sor in our serhninury, and connected with it from its ori- 
gin, Professor F. W. Fisk, has completed twenty-five 
years of service in the chair of homiletics. At a re- 
ception in honor of the event the alumni presented him 
with a watch—one of Elgin’s best—and thus secured 
from him a characteristic speech. The crowds who 
thronged his spacious residence Tuesday evening bore 
witness to the honor in which he is held. Few men are 
more enthusiastic as teachers, and few teachers succeed 
as well in attaching their students to themselves while 
at the same time arousing in them a hearty interest in 
their work. Dr. Noble and wife have gone to New 

Mexico for rest and health: Dr. Noble will visit some 
of the schools under the care of the New West, and 
also hopes to visit the city of Mexico. 

Cuicaao, April 26. i 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WELL USED. 
Kditors Christian Union: | 

DEaR S1rs,—I took the idea of “ telling the story of intem- 
perance to the 6ye,’’? in your paper of March 27, enlarged it 
(as I hoped you would do), posted the town just before 
election, and, for a wonder, after years of license the town 
has gone “No License.’ 

The ministers of our Aurora Association were so pleased 
with the chart that I had a fewmore struck off. I send you 
one to-day. Hoping that you will be pleased, I am 

Very truly yours, J. P. Dyas. 

Sanpwics, IIl., April 21, 1884. 


AS THEY DO IN ENGLAND. 


Editors of Christian Union: 

In view of the recent installation of the Rey. Mr. Gordon 
at the Okd South Church, Boston, and in view of the fact 
that the invitation to the ‘“‘Council’’ dispensed with the 
customary phrases ‘‘ to examine him’ and ‘‘if deemed ex- 
pedient install’’—the question may arise whether, in these 
days of Christian liberty and enlightenment, the time has 
not come when all this formal examination of the doctrinal 
opinions of candidates for ordination and installation 
should not be diapensed with entirely, and a simple service 
of Christian fraternity and indorsement of the choice of the 
church should not. be substituted, I would be happy for 

your views on thig subject, should you care to give them. 
A SUBSCRIBER, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


_ May 1, 1884. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 
WORKS 


BY 
Frederick Denison Maurice 


The Kingdom of Christ. 2 Vols.,12mo. $4.00. 
Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. $3.00. 
ey and Lawgivers of the Old Testament. 


75 
Sermons preached in Country Churches. $2.50. 
The Friendship of Books and other Lectures. 


.50. 
Gospel o of the craton of Heaven : Lectures on 
The Conscience: Lectu asuistry. $1.75. 
and Philosophy: 2 Vols. 
Theological Essays. With New Preface. $2.50. 
MACMILLAN & CO., New York. | 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


NOW READY. 
Price, 15 cents ; Annual Subscription, $1.50. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS. (May, 1884. 


No, $.] 
Frontispiece. 


HE 
2. LACE MAKING NOTTINGHAM. 
BERNARD BECKER. 
With Numerous Illustrations. 
8. A WOMAN’S E. W. GossE. 
4. INDUSTRIES OF THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
E. ROScoE. 


With Illustrations 

5. AN ONSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 

CORN WALL The Author of “John Halifax, 

Gentleman.” 

oT yey 

6. INTERLOPERS AT T Be, THOMAS HARDY. 

8. THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chap. 1 

Cc. M. Youu 


ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 
And all Booksellers. 


Appletons’ 
a Home Books. 


The twelve books comprising this series are now 
put up in three volumes, four books to the 
volume, handsomely bound ” cloth decorated, 
as follows: 


Building a Home. 

How to Furnish a Home, 
The Home Garden, 
Home Grounds, 


Volume One: 


Decoration, 
The Home Needle. | 
Amenities of Home, 
Household Hints. 


Volume Two: 


The Home Library, 

Home Occupations, 

Home Amusements. 
l Health at Home. 


Volume Three: 


This series covers almost + ny A topic pertaining to 
the American home, and makes altogether an — 
able seat? on the most interesting of all them 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES OF PROMINENT MEN 
FROM “TWENTY YEARS OF CONGRESS." ’ 
SUMNER IN WAR TIME. 


R. SUMNER, though five years the junior, was senior 
in Senatorial service to Mr. Fessenden, and had at- 
tained wider celebrity. Mr. Sumner’s labor was given 
almost exclusively to questions involving our foreign rela- 
tions, and to issues growing out of the slavery agitation. 
To the latter he devoted himself, not merely with unswerv- 
ing fidelity, but with all the power and ardor of his nature. 
Upon general questions of business in the Senate he was not 
an authority, and rarely participated in the debates which 
settled them; but he did more than any other man to pro- 
mote the anti-slavery cause, and to uprear its standard in 
the Republican party. He had earned, in an unexampled 
degree, the hatred of the South, and this fact had increased 
the zeal for him among anti-slavery men throughout the 
North. The assault made upon him by Preston 8. Brooks, 
a South Carolina Representative, for his famous speech on 
Kansas, had strengthened his hold upon his constituency, 
which was not merely the State of Massachusetts, but the 
radical and progressive Republicans of the entire country. 
Mr. Sumner was studious, learned, and ambitious. He 
prepared his discussions of public questions with care, but 
was not ready as a debater. He presented his arguments 
with power, but they were laborious essays. He had no 
faculty for extempore speech. Like Addison, he could 
draw his draft for a thousand pounds, but might not have a 
_ shilling of change. This did not hinder his progress or les- 
sen his prestige in the Senate. His written arguments were 
_-the anti-slavery classics of the day, and they were read 
more eagerly than speeches which produced greater effect 
on the hearer. Colonel Benton said that the eminent Will- 
iam Pinckney, of Maryland, was always thinking of the few 
hundred who came to hear him in the Senate Chamber, ap- 
parently forgetting the million who might read him outside. 
Mr. Sumner never made that mistake. His arguments went 
to the million. They produced a widespread and prodigious 
effect on public opinion and left an indelible impression on 
the history of the country. 
THADDEUS STEVENS. 


The House was filled with able men, many of whom had 
parliamentary experience. The natural leader, who as- 
sumed his place by common consent, was Thaddeus Stevens, 
a man of strong peculiarities of character, able, trained, 
and fearless. Born in Vermont and educated at Dart- 
mouth, he had passed all his adult years in Pennsylvania, 
and was thoroughly identified with the State, which he had 
served with distinction both in her own Legislature and in 
Congress. He bad the reputation of being somewhat un- 
scrupulous as to political methods, somewhat careless in 
personal conduct, somewhat lax in personal morals; but to 
the one great object of his life, the destruction of slavery 
and the elevation of the slave, he was supremely devoted. 
From the pursuit of that object nothing could deflect him. 
Upon no phase of it would he listen to compromise. Any 
man who was truly anti-slavery was his friend. Whoever 
espoused the cause and proved faithless in never so small a 
degree became his enemy, inevitably and irreconcilably. 
Toward his own race he seemed often to be misanthropic. 
He was learned in the law, and for a third of a century had 
held high rank at the bar of a State distinguished for great 
lawyers. He was disposed to be taciturn. A brilliant 
talker, he did not relish idle and aimless conversation. He 
was much given to reading, study, and reflection, and to 
the retirement which enabled him to gratify his tastes. As 
was said of Mr. Emerson, Mr. Stevens loved solitude and 
understond its uses. 

Upon all political questions Mr. Stevens was an authority. 
He spoke with ease and readiness, using a style somewhat 
resembling the crisp, clear sententiousness of Dean Swift. 
Seldom, even in the most careless moment, did a sentence 
escape his lips that would not bear the test of grammatical 
and rhetorical criticism. He possessed the keenest wit, and 
was unmerciful in its use toward those whom he did not 
like. He illustrated in concrete form the difference between 
wit and humor. He did not indulge in the latter. He did 
not enjoy a laugh. When his sharp sallies would set the 
entire House in an uproar, he was as impassive, his visage 
as solemn, as if he were pronouncing a funeral oration. His 
memory of facts, dates, and figures was exact, and in argu- 
ment he knew the book and chap‘er and page for reference. 
He was fond of young men, invited their society, encouraged 
and generously aided them. He was easily moved by the 
distress of other. He was kind, charitable, lavish of his 
money in the relief of poverty. He had characteristics 
which seemed contradictory, but which combined to make 
one of the memorable figures in the pariiamentary history 
of the United States—a man who had the courage to meet 
any opponent, and who was never overmatched in intellect- 
ual conflict. 

MR. SCHENCK’S PECULIAR POWER. 

‘Robert C. Schenck was an invaluable addition to the 
House. He had been serving in the field since the outbreak 
of the war, but had been induced to contest the return of 
Vallandigham to Congress. His canvass was so able and 
spirited that though in other parts of the Statethe Democrats 
captured eight Republican districts, he defeated Vallandi- 
gham in a Democratic district. Mr. Schenck had originally 
entered Congress in 1843 at thirty-four years of age, and 
after a distinguished service of eight years was sent by 
President Fillmore as Minister-Plenipotentiary to Brazil. 
After his return he had taken no part in political affairs 
untilnow. His reappearance in Congress was therefore signif- 
icant. Hewasatonce placed at the head of the Committee on 
then of superlative importance, ent 


By James Blaine. 


| quently was made chairman of Ways and Means, succeeding 


Mr. Stevens in the undoubted leadership of the House. He 
was admirably fitted forthe arduous and difficult duty. His 
perceptions were keen, his analysis was extraordinarily 
rapid, his.power of expression remarkable. On his feet, as 
the phrase went, he had no equalinthe House. In the five- 
minute discussion in Committee of the Whole he was an in- 
tellectual marvel, The compactness and clearness of his 
statements, the facts and arguments which he could mar- 
shal in that brief time, were a constant surprise and delight 
to his hearers. No man in Congress during the present 
generation has rivaled his singular power in this respect. 
He was able in every form of discussion, but his peculiar 
gift was in leading and controlling the Committee of the 
Whole. 
GENERAL SHERMAN’S BROAD MIND. 


The character and ability of General Sherman were not 
fully appreciated until the second year of the war. He had 
not aimed to startle the country at the outset of his military 
career with any of the brilliant performances attempted by 
many officers who were heard of for a day and never after- 
ward. With the true instinct and discipline of a soldier, he 
faithfully and skillfully did the work assigned to him, and 
he gained steadily, rapidly, and enduringly on the confidence 
and admiration of the people. He shared in the successful 
campaigns of General Grant in the Southwest, and earned 
his way to the great command with which he was now in- 
trusted—a command which in one sense involved the prompt 
success of all the military operations of the Government. 
Disaster to his army did not of course mean the triumph of 
the Rebellion, but it meant fresh levies of troops, the pro- 
longation of the struggle, and a serious increase to the 
heavy task that Genera] Grant had assumed in Virginia. 

General Sherman was a graduate of West Point, and 
while still a young man had served with marked credit for 
some twelve years in the army. But he had more than a 
military education. Through a checkered career in civil 
life, he had enlarged his knowledge of the country, bis ac- 
quaintance with men, his experience in affairs. He had 
been a banker in California, a lawyer in Kansas, president 
of a college in Louisiana, and when the war began he was 
about to take charge of a railroad in Missouri. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to find a man who has so 
thorough, so minute a knowledge of every State and Terri- 
tory of the Union. He has made a special study of the 
geography and products of thecountry. Some one has said 
of him that if we should suddenly lose all the maps of the 
United States, we need not wait for fresh surveys to make 
new ones, because General Sherman could reproduce a per- 
fect map in twenty-four hours. That this is a pardonable 
exaggeration would be admitted by any one who had con- 


versed with General Sherman in regard to the topography |- 


and resources of the country frcm Maine to Arizona. 

General Sherman’s appearance is strongly indicative of 
his descent. Born in the West, he is altogether of Puritan 
stock, his father and mother having emigrated from Connect- 
icut, where his family resided for "nearly two centuries. 
All the characteristics of that remarkable class of men re- 
appear in General Sherman. In grim, determined visage, in 
commanding courage, in mental grasp, in sternness of prin- 
ciple, he is an Ironside officer of the Army of Cromwell, 
modified by the impulsive, mercurial temperament which 
eight generations of American descent, with Western birth 
and rearing, have impressed upon his character. 


A GENEROUS TRIBUTE TO GRANT. 


General Grant’s active service in the field closed with the 
surrender of Lee. All the commanders of Confederate forces 
followed the example of their General-in-Chief, and before 
the end of the month the armed enemies of the Union had 
practically ceased to exist. The fame of General Grant was 
full. He had entered the service with no factitious advan- 
tage, and his promotion, from the first to the last, had been 
based on merit alone—without the aid of political influence, 
without the interposition of personal friends. Criticism of 
military skill is but idle chatter in the face of an unbroken 
career of victory. General Grant’s campaigns were varied 
in their requirements, and, but for the fertility of his re- 
sources and his unbending will, might often have ended in 
disaster. Courage is as contagious as fear, and General 
Grant possessed in the highest degree that faculty which is 
essential to all great commanders—the faculty of imparting 
throughout the rank and file of his army the same determi- 
nation to win with which he was himself always inspired. 

One peculiarity of General Grant’s military career was his 
constant readiress to fight. He wished for no long periods 
of preparation, lost no opportunity which promptnéss could 
turn to advantage. He always accepted, without cavil or 
question, the position to which he might be assigned. He 
never troubled the War Department with requests or com- 
plaints, and when injustice was inflicted upon him, he sub- 
mitted silently, and did a soldier’s duty. Few menin any 
service would have acquiesced so quietly as did General 
Grant, when, at the close of the remarkable campaign be- 
ginning at Fort Henry and ending at Shiloh, he found him- 
self superseded by General Halleck, and assigned to a sub- 
ordinate command ‘n an army whose glory was inseparably 
associated with his own name. Self-control is thw first req- 
uisite for him who aims to control others. In that indis- 
pensable form of mental discipline General Grant exhibited 
perfection. 

When he was appointed Lieutenant-General and 
placed in command of all the armies of the Union, he exer- 
cised military control over'a greater number of men than 
has any general since the invention of fire-arms. In the 
campaigns of 1864 and 1865, the armies of the Union con- 
tained in the aggregate not less than a million of men. The 
movements of all the vast forces were kept in harmony by 
his comprehensive mind, and in the grand consummation 
which insured Union and Liberty his name became insepa- 
tably associated with the trae glory of his country. 


LINCOLN’S GREATEST TRAITS. 


Mr. Lincoln united firmness and gentleness in a singular 
degree. He rarely spoke a harsh word. Ready t» hear 
argument and always open to conviction, he adhered tena- 
ciously to the conclusions which he had finally reached. 
Altogether modest, he had confidence in himself, trusted to 
the reunsoning of his own mind, believed in the correctness 
of his own judgment. Many of the popular conceptions 
concerning him are erroneous. No man was further than 
he from the easy, familiar, jocose character in which he is 
often painted. While be paid little attention to form or cer- 
emony, he was not a man with whom liberties could be taken. 
Thére was but one person in Illinois outside of his own 
household who ventured to address him by his first name. 
There was no one in Washington who ever attempted it. 
Appreciating wit and humor, he relished a good story, espe- 


cially if it illustrated a truth or strengthened an argument, 


and he had a vast fund of illustrative anecdote which he 
used with the happiest effect. But the long list of vulgar, 
salacious stories attributed to him were retailed only by 
those who never enjoyed the privilege of exchanging a word 
with him. His life was altogether a serious one—inspired 
by the noblest spirit, devoted to the highest aims. Humor 
was but an incident with him, a partial relief to the melan- 
choly which tinged all his years. 

He presented an extraordinary combination of mental 
and moral qualities, As a statesman he had the loftiest 
ideal, and it fell to his lot to inaugurate measures which 
changed the fate of millions of living men, of tens of mill- 
ions yet to be born. As a manager of political issues, and 
master of the art of presenting them, he had no rival in this 
country, unless one be found in Jefferson, The complete 
discomfiture of his most formidable assailants in 1863, espe- 
cially of those who sought to prejudice him before the peo- 
ple on account of the arrest of Vallandigham, cannot easily 
be paralleled for shrewdness of treatment and for keen ap- 
preciation of the reactionary influences which are certain to 
control public opinion. Mr. Van Buren stands without 
rival in the use of partisan tactics. He operated altogether 
on men, and believed in self-interest as the mainspring of 
human action. Mr. Lincoln’s ability was of a far higher 
and broader character. There was never the slightest lack 
of candor or fairness in his methods, He sought to control 
men through their reason and their conscience. The only 
art he employed was that of presenting his views so con- 
vincingly as to force conviction on the minds of his hearers 
and his readers. 

There has been discussion as to Mr. Lincoln’s religious be- 
lief. He was silent as to his own preference among creeds. 
Prejudice against any particular denomination he did not 
entertain. Allied all his life with Protestant Christianity, he 
thankfully availed himself of the services of an eminent 
Catholic prelate—Archbishop Hughes, of New York—ina 
personal mission to England, of great importance, at a crisis 
when the relations between the twocountries were disturbed 
and threatening. Throughout the whole period of the war 
he constantly directed the attention of the Nation to depend- 
ence on God. It may indeed be doubted whether he omitted 
this in a single State paper. In every message to Congress, 
in every proclamation to the people, he made it prominent. 
In July, 1863, after the battle of Gettysburg, he called upon 
the people to give thanks because ‘‘it has pleased Almighty 
God to hearken to the supplications and prayers of an 
afflicted people, and to youchsafe signal and effective vic- 
tories to the Army and Navy of the United States,’ and he 
asked the people ‘‘ to render homage tothe Divine Majesty 
and to invoke the influence of his Holy Spirit to subdue the 
anger which has produced and so lorg sustained a needless 
and cruel rebellion.’”? On another occasion, recounting the 
blessings which have come to the Union, he said; ‘‘No 
human counsel hath devised, nor hath any mortal hand 
worked out, these great things. They are the gracious 


gifts of the Most High God, who, while dealing with us in — 


anger for our sins, hath nevertheless remembered mercy.”? 
Throughout his entire official career—attended at all times 


with exacting duty and painful responsibility—he never | 


forgot his owu dependence, or the dependence of the people, 
upon a Higher Power. In his last public address, delivered 
to an immense crowd assembled at the White House on the 
llth of April, to congratulate him on the victories of the 
Union, the President, standing as he unconsciously was in 
the very shadow of death, said reverently to his hearers: 
“*In the midst of your joyous expression, He from whom all 
blessings flow must first be remembered !”’ 


GENERAL BUTLER ON STRIKES.—General Butler wrote a 
letter to the labor mass meeting held at Buffalo April 24, on 
the subject of strikes. After premising that strikes should 
never occur if honest and fair-minded dealing was always 
had between capitalists and the laboring man, because their 
interests do not naturally clash, he said: ‘‘ A strike is not a 
contest between labor and capital, but between two kinds of 
cupital, the property of two sets of men. What is usually 
called capital is the earnings of labor with its aggregate 
profits when that capital is employed in productive indus- 
try. Ifthat production stops, nothing is lost by such stop: 
page except profits which might be gained if production 
went on. The capital is untouched, the'profits’only are lost. 
On the othér hand, the laboring man’s capital is the capac- 
ity to earn or produce; the capability he has of doing a 
day’s labor of a given value. ‘This capital of the laborer 
perishes in the using as well as inthe non-use. The only 
accumulation of the laboring man’s capital, leaving out 
what he may have saved of his former earnings, is the worth 
of so many days’ work to bedone by him. If he loses aday 
the earnings of that day are gone forever. If he lies idle a 
month, the losses to him of that month can never be re- 
placed. He may work and save another month, but that 
does not make good the lost month. Therefore, being idle 
ona strike, he loses'al) his capital and profits against the 


a profits alone on the part of the eapi 
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WHITE THE 
INDEPENDENT MOVEMENT. 


“HE New York *‘ Herald” 
the following interview ‘with. 

aie Andrew D. White, of Cornell Univ 
sity; nominated. atthe late. New 
State Convention as delegate-at-large: to 
the Republican Couvention at Chicago,As 
_ a leading Independent, his views may ‘be 
fairly taken as representative of: the’ auti- 
element in the party. 
He said: 


“Tf I go to the Chicago Convention at all 
it will be not as the pledged supporter of aniy |. 


man, bat simply to aid in nominating that 
candidate who represents the best tendencies 
of the Republican party, and especially those 
measures of reform already begun ‘and thus 
far so successfully carried out. My nomina- 
tion as one of the delegates-at-large. to’ the 
_ Utica Convention yesterday was entirely.gn- 
"expected and unsought, andif there are any 
conditions attached to it incurring more than 
a support of the best man to carry on refiirms 
and insure victory I shall decline, - 

‘““The coming Presidential will 
turn largely upon the: issue of general politi- 
cal reform, and especially the continuance 


anddevelopmeut of the new civil service 


“measures. I do not at all mean ‘tovsay, that 
“those who distinctly favor the new civil ser- 


» wiee policy are in the majority, but I am con- 


vinced that they form deeply earnest, and 
- devoted minority, scattered through all parts 
of the State of New York. There is in them 
something of the same ‘ fanaticism,’ socalled, 
which animated those whose convictions 
- were the germ of the Republican party in the 
‘old anti-slavery days. | the people ordi- 
nary political ties now sit very lightly. They. 
_ believe that a return to better modes of gov- 
ernment—National, State, and municipal— 
is the leading question, To them it is the 
only living question. No matter how much 
our trusted party leaders scoff at them as im- 
practicable, they constitute a fact, anda fact 


of prime importance as regards tt the political 


future of the State of New York. 


‘‘They hold the balance of power in this 


State, and any candidate to be successfal 
must give absolute assurance that he willg 
on fearlessly and thoroughly in the path 

~ peady begun. No more trickery will accom- 
_ plish, anything now on this question. It is 


‘too late for that; the people of this State 


“and surrounding States. have their eyes open 


on this question. The policy of the Republi- 


can party is as clear as. the day. ‘It is to Fec- 
ognize this tendency toward better metiods 
_in the Nation, the State, and the’ ‘elties ; to. 


_. stimulate it, to make it coherent, to guide it, 


and to satisfy it. ‘The Republican ‘party can 


, do this, and if it does it, it will retew its 


hold upon the convictions of the Autetican 


people. 
‘““The Democratic party ‘threw away a 


magnificent chance when it cast Pendleton 


overboard in Ohio, The.-Republican ‘party 


should, and-I believe will, take advantage of 
this. We are, of course deeply gratefut to 
old and time-honored leaders, and if ,they 
will lead us in the direction of these new ag- 
_ pirations, well and good; if not, the party 
will quietly pass under the control of new 
‘leaders. Every party which has gained suc- 
cess in the history of the United States has 
done so by giving voice and effect’ to come 
good aspiration of the country, and thé aspi- 


7 ‘pation of this country at this time is not that 


any one man in it shall hold office, but that 
. the Government shall be placed im all its 

; branches once more upon really —T 
“and democratic foundations. 

‘‘This does not mean that there shall 
‘no leadership. There ought to be and must 
be leaders; but more and more our people 
are moving toward leaders whose leadership 


is given them by ideas, and not by mere. 


doling out of patronage. Civilservice reform. 
. carried out properly in all branches ‘of the 
service— National, State, and municipal—will 
open careers not to men who are willing to 
become lackeys and henchmen for offiee, but 
to the children of all citizens alike, rich and 
poor, the only question to be fitness; a al 
our’ executive and representative: officers, 
instead of being occupied in. ing 
patrotage, can give their whole to 
measures. 
“This better development in public 
@ffairs| ig :to be the central idea in,politics 
more and-‘more. Reconstruction is ¥ittually 
accomplished. The financial question: isnot 
a condition which arouses much -@larm. 
_ As to the tariff, the’ history of the present 


j Congress’ shows the futility of any, ‘attempt | 
the zemp- 


“to distarb it. Bit this qneation.of. 
dying of old political abuses which were be- 


ginning to eat the life out of the Republic, 
and the return to a better order of. things, is 

a question. which grows greater and. greater, 
The Chicago Convention mifiat prove that the 
Repwblican, party hag nok yet ‘docomplished 
“| its mission, and ia not yet prepared togive 
place to another party; that it has, the abil- 
ity to devise reforms for the countrv ear- 
nestly, and the strength to'fight them through 
courageously, and its ¢andidate must stand 
firmly on this age ge if he wishes to oh 


the of New | 
“FINANCIAL, 

The nuance of. gold 
abroad, during*the weék ‘past, was éome- 


what: unexpected. A. slight decline in the 
rates of Forcign Exchahge in the latter 
part of last week gave some encourage- 
ment.to the hope that the present outward 
tendency of specie. would be checked ; 

but a further foreign’ movement of over 
$5,000,000 during this week, and an ad- 
vance in the rate of foreign bills to the old 
figures, have dispelled the hope of any im- 
mediate. discontit.aance. The effect of 
these heavy draftg of gold, thus far, on 
our. money ‘market, is not perceptible, so 
far as rates are concerned, or even so far 
ag demand and supply, are noticeable. 
‘The rate for money continues at the ‘re- 
markably low figures of one and one-half 
to twa’per cent. With any: activity in 
security speculation, or with any unusual 
activity in. comm c, these rates 
would not tule; but in the absence of 
these, and with no special call: for funds 
otherwise, we s¢em to spate the extensive 
| outflow of specie without fnconvenience. 


extenuation ofthe. shipments, The con- 
tinuance of this outflow in such large 
volume is causing “apprehension. The} 
prices of stocks and speculative bonds, as | 
well as of various merchantable commod- | 
ities, are undergoing shrinkage. ~The 


of the’ present foolhardy  overcoinage 
_|of silver dollars. The better money, 
if this is‘ to continue, is. bound to| 
leaye ;.the .country and make . place 
for ,the inferior silver dollar, , which, of 
‘course,’ Can Only serve, ad -local money, 
as it is not a medium, save as merchan- 
dise;’ for international ‘'ex¢hange: The 
only meditim ‘we have for this latter is 
gold, which will gradually‘ become scarce 
through export, until the United States 
Treasury will become depleted of its gold 


by cunt means, or ‘sug- 
pend its payments and resort to silver, as 
in war times it had to resort to irredecm- 
‘able paper. It is plain that whon the 
Government reaches, this condition, its 
payments to the banks, haying to be made 
in silver certificates, will necessitate the 
‘taking of’ a like step by thése institutions, 
and a virtual general gold suspension will | | 
follow. Weare not writing this to cr-ate 
alarm, but, 48° the! logical conclusion of 
the indefinite continuance of silver coin- 
age, the fright which is preliminary to 
the final result is already at work, and is 

spreading. The first effect is to produce 
distrust and demoralization ; the second, 


‘premium on gold. The withdrawal, “sud- 
denly, of’ gold ftom/our cutrericy by this 
double process of shipment and of hoard- 
ing ‘will: produce violent con n, and, 

‘by this means, widespread disaster. The 
third result will be a spasmodic attempt 
to adjust all values and business on 
the basis of the inferior currency 
which * will be the representative of our 
bastard silver dollar. There are two 
courses that may be pursued to avoid this 
lowering of our, currency standard, 


tinue on a gold basis, refusing to be de- 
positories on any other basis, and thus 
take with ‘them. the busiiicés interests’ of 
the country, ‘This would necessitate con- 
tracts in gold for all transactions—the 


cations. . “The second and the more really |. 
practical way is for the Government at, 


This is ‘all thet canbe said, however, in| 


movement itself is ‘the legitimate’ fruit | 


| to stimulate gold-hoarding, and thus fix:a |} 


N. Je 


Ptompt action by Gongress will 
stage of development, ‘stay'thé te 
towards disastrous consequences w 


gress going to'face the 


also, are receding. 


bank statement is as follows : 


Money closes at one per cent. 


Says: 
urinary organs, such as gravel, and 


Margin; 


tion. Personal attention 


now more clearly secn than they have sees 
before. The preventive will now be easy to 
apply.; later it will become more. and more} 
difficult'as the crisis approaches. IsCon-| 
ences result- 
ingfrom a refusal to'act ? “Phe country will 
anxiously await its action’; lét us hope not 
io vain. The markets for stocks are lower 
and extremely’ féverish, whilethe ‘lower 
class of bonds is also” shrinking : the de-' 
mand for high-priced securities is abated, 

and; in some instances, prices for ‘those, 

"This shrinkage is not 
induced by small earnings, for the rail- 

roads in general are, earning fully up to 
the large figures of' a year ago, but from 
the facts of which we havé spoken. The 


100 


This leaves the banks with about. the 
same surplus reserve as that.of a week ago. 


HORSFORD’S AUID PHOSPHATE, 
A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR GRAVEL, 


Dr. T. H. NEWLAND, Jr., St. Louis, Mo., 
“IT have used it in diseases of the 


larly spermatorrhosa, with very good results, 
and think it a very valuable remedy 


Hatch&leote 


Bankers. 
NewYork 


Buy and Sell all issues of U. 8, 
Bonds; execute ordérs in Stocks 
and Bonds for Oash, and’ on 


Interest allowed.’ ‘on 
Deposits. Desirable Investment 
Securities on hand, ‘a ‘list’ of 
which we furnish on app lica- 
given 


at this 


particu- 


in those 


Sat 


WANTS. 


‘(Cards a7 nov more than tin lines (agate 


for fifteen conts per tine, It is the 
Publishers to publish in this coluimn free 
notices Qf wants as will serve subscribers 


others who ure not able} 


German Lady, from Hanover, desires: 
First, the banks may determine to ‘con- | tion for the summer as teacher and. companion 

te young girls or to ladies. Will. teach German 
and flower-painting in guache, and. read. French 


with in exchange for board. st 
Address B. 


‘change fot home-on fatth.* 


once to repeal the silver coiuage law. ! pox 77, Perkinsville, Windsor County, Vt, 


Ne Waste. 

No Treubie. 
Always Ready. 
A GOOD 

BALAD 
ASSURED, 


e, 

‘Nutritious. 

The most 
tous 


will ‘be tn.verted in this column for subscribers only, 


not able pay for advertising, 


of the | 
} 


posi- 


Se if not found 


in every respect, ind its price refunded by seller. 
Made in a variety-of styles and prices. a, 


werthless imitations. None genuine unless it has Balls 
name on the box. 


are boned ig superior to whalebone in both dur~ 


|} 3853 BROADWAY. 


| MOTHERS OSE ‘CHILDREN 


CORSETS 


The only perfect fitting Corset ap 
by the wearer and her 
The only Corget made that can be returned 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 


Sold by first-class dealers cverywhere. Beware of 


CHICACO CORSET co., Chicago, it. 


These Corsets are in. Europe and 
America as the standard of style, workmanship and 
Coraline with whiehshey 


ability and comfort. Price, from $1 up. 


FoR BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS, 
Be sure that our name is on 


WARNER BROS... 


Round 
Should buy at once 


FERRIS’ PATENT 
- BRACE WAIST 
and 
‘Also tull line D- 


Flowers, Corners, 
lops, Braid Strips, outline te. 
r 


tters for handkere 
nee &c.. with Powder, Pad 


MONARCH HORSE HOE 


AMD CULTIVATOR COMBINED 


séaside.| . 
Avenue, Newry Owark, | 


A fouig Lady Wants. | 


same as California did ‘all through nurse to invalid. References exchanged. 


| Monarch Mig. Co., 206 State St. Chicago,IL 


| | 
| 
| | | : | | 
1@ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Specie, decrease........ ...... 
Deposits, deét 4,977, R OT 
S 
| 
| 
| | 
NEW YORE 
pvestors: per cont. : 
FERRIS BROS. 81 White St, New York, 
f EmBroiwery, with STAMP- 
| ING PATTERNS for 
< d 
‘Oa, of RAW rp 
| DRESSING B. DURKIZ & an OF 
NEW YORK. ee Det ‘Zor Em- 
Needlework, is a complet, 
30 Days’ 
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SHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol 29, 


Pus Dek | 


Mar 1, ‘1684. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We take great pleasure in announcing 
that we shall commence on the 15th inst. 
the publication of a highly interesting 
serial story from the pen of Mrs. Helen 
Jackson (‘‘H.H.”), entitled ‘‘ Ramona,” 
and which wil] run in our columns through 
the entire summer. The scene of the 
story lies in Southern California, and the 
drama deals with California life, and its 
delicious descriptions of scenery are fully 
equaled by its dramatic power in situation 
and character. It has been pronounced. 
by critics who have been favored with a 

of advanced sheets as wonder- 
fully brilliant and intensely interesting, 


and the finest piece of work which Mrs. 


Jackson has given the world. The Chris. 
tian Union has not published a serial story 
for a number of years, for the reason that 
it is extremely difficult to procure stories 
which combine in a high degree artistic, 
dramatic, and moral power; but ‘‘ Ramo- 

na” is an exception in all these directions, 
loa The Christian Union has been glad not 
only to pay a large price for it, but to 
surrendér @ considerable space during the 
summer, believing that by so doing it will 
introduce to its.readers #. feature of in- 
 ereasing interest and ofa very unusual| 
dramatic and jiterary quality. It being our 
aim and purpose to furnish to our sub- 
scribers only the best, regardless of cost, 


hb bt 


FIFTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY. 

The Annual Sermon before the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society will be preached 
this-year by the Rev. Dr. 8. ®. Herrick, af 
Boston, in. the Broadway Taberfiacle; Thirty- 
fourth Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, 
_ on Sabbath evening, May 4, at 7:45 o'clock. 

The Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 8d- 
ciety will be held in the:chapel of the Sailors’ 

,Home,- 190 ‘Cherry Street, New York City, 
Monday, May 5, 1884, at 3 o’clock, P.M,, 
when the reports of the year will be submitted 
and the usual business.transacted. 

The Life Direeters and Life Members, with 
| the friends of the Soclety, are invited to be 
present. SamugLH, Harr, 

ry. 


< THE ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER, : 

Advertised in last week’s issue, is very highly 
spoken of by those who have given it a thor- 
ough trial. It is very simple in construction, 
and can never get out of order. Anything 


that will lighten a woman’s-isbor on wash- 7 


ing-day is worthy of high commendation, 
and we believe this Washer will do it. 


PEARLINE. 

At this:season of the year, when house- 
cleaning is at hand, there is nothing nore ef- 
fectual or convenient for the purpose than 
Pearline. It is equally effectual in’ washing 


clothes or dishes, and no good os Se i 


ean afford to be without it, . 


‘The old and reliable firm of Jobs H. Pray, 
Sons & Co., 113 Worth Street, New York, 
and 560 Washington Street, Boston, offer 
special “attraétions to all persons who want | 


te carpet--churches. They also offer 


“I haye no appetite,” complains many. 
sufferer. Hood's Sarsaperilla gives en ap- 


petite and the stomach to 1) 
duty. 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING4+» BLEACHING 


1M HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY «nd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or’ poor should be without 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations | 


well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is ose 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK.. 


AFTER DINNER. 


Persops W he suffer from Indigestion 
‘ean arrest the progress of that painful 
malady by the use of nn af 
pill, so composed that it will give tone 
to the stomac 1, prevent beartburn, rouse 
the liver to healthful action, invigorate 
the kidneys, and thus, through the activity 
of these o sans, promote the natural 
movement of the stomach ‘and ‘bowels. 
AYER’S PILLS are so compounded. that 
their action, though mild, effectually pro- 
duces the above resuits. They also, in 
curing Constipation, remove the cause of 
Biliousness, Liver Complaint, Kidney Dis- 
Rheumatism, and many other serious 
ailments 


AYER’S PILLS 


contain no mineral nor poisonous sub- 
tance, and do not gripe unless the 

bowels are irritated, and even then their 

influence is healing. To continue “their 

effect in constipated or chron fone ghey 

need only be. fag 

of inereasing doses 

habitants or 

c ‘where ¢ 

There is bardly a sickness they wil not 

Mnost.cases curs, if taken 

To youhg girls just: entering 

upon womanhood, and to women whose 


Ayer's.F doses, 
sufficient 


bowels, will ‘found of 


.Incaiculable 


PREPARED BY | 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


=XCELSIOR IND 
CLIPPER 


MANUF‘O.CO, 
 NEWBURGH, WY. 


factory Money will be It 


USE OF” Madame Porter's. 


Balsam tor the-past forty years has: 
proof of its efficacy we 


inner | 


REMINGTOR STANDARD TYPE-WRITER, 

» STANDARD 
WRITING- 


‘ 


ag 


period of ma is drawing to a close, | 
‘action’ © 


for the, ther. DYES and take no 


ual to“any of 


pist TEACHERS, 


PRING, the time for instituting 
new homes and furnishing | old 
ones the world over. 
The Esrry. has been the 
choice of thousands in homes bew 
_ and.old. The various designs in 
our Illustrated Catalogue are pro- 
nounced elegant, ani the excellent 
quality of our oe has become 
f uliar ‘ad 
truments o c lar ap- 
tation Is, ‘and 
Lodge Rooms. 


-ESTEY ORGAN CO.. Brattleboro, Yt. 


MACHINE) 
OF THE 
WORLD. 


business and profession- 
in at firms, corporations, and 
Departments of Government. 


share with Cestimonials. 
WYCKOFF, cap ‘BENEDICT, 
281, and: 233 New — 


_ DIAMOND DYES 
‘Are the Best Ever’ Made. 


FAST J AND "COLORS, 
Each package wil/ color one fo four lbs. of goods. 


a book ranted sent postpaid. 21 colored sa 
WELES & RICHARDSON 
rite ‘Barlington, Vt. 


7T 


Gold tee, Silver Paint.| 


WELLS & RICHARDSON” co. Burline- 


the effects of genui 


lasa, and 
and frost ; prov- 


R 7 1 Arch St.Philada, 


EDUCATIONAL. . 


“Ss 


AMERICAN 


provided for Families, Schools, and Calieges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
Property ren‘ed and sold. 
‘ School and Kiedergartén Material, otc. | 


180 Fifth Avenue, 


can compare with 

and "Sold b pia by alt 
ind 
color wanted sent colored 


nd will thetand the ae. | 


and FOREIGN, | 


MrsPOTTS 


“ADVANTAGES + 


oT BURN THE H 
90 
WALNUT HANDLE, 


DOUBLE PCINTED,!RON BOTH WAYS, 


BEST IN USE AND CHEAP 


. THREE IRONS. 


| ONE HANDLE ANO A STAND TOASET. 
HARDWARE TRADE: 


“ Is THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tien, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lands 
indorse the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, | 
WAREROOMS! 

152 Tremont St., 

NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


TAY 


aNITURE 

West York: 

"TKN 30 YEARS 

R ICH. AND WELL CONSTRUCTED 
FURNITUR 


E. 
‘HE LARGEST STOCK TOSELECT 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


Ghurch LIGHT, 
BINK’S Patent Reflectors 


and the Beat Light known 


im 
to churches and the trade, 


a. P. FRINE, 65 Peart 8. 


(BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 


J. & R. 
60 Carmine Kew York. 


Pisce, Weat th 
R R. GEISSLER, 12 Eigh 


Church Furniture. S. §, Banners. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


L. Ser of Pure Cue and Tin for Ch 
rey 8, Fire A 
RRANTED. sent Free. | 


Bs BOYS. The . The 


RECREATION and instruction. “au: 
experienced teache 


such Boye 


CHURCH and NITU 


| Manutacturer Portiand 


FOUNDRY 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


vorably known the be since 
Chu 


and other bells; 
 Mensely & Co., West Troy. N.Y. 


wt? 


{ tty | 
| fy. 
| 
| 
| 
a 
| 
LAR 
| | GUARANTEED THE //panwepe 
BEST & CHEAPEST 7 10 10 201N. | 
cant designe: Send sizeof room. Ges 
% = t 
| DINGES & CONARD CO” 
| BEAUPIPUL EVER-BLOOMING | 5 4 
pidints. time makes the ACLS Wider bata \ 
| coming a staple necessity among all classes. for | Medical College), ow the 


wa 1, 4 884. 
the immediately after their 
FACT AN D. RUMOR: “4 exhibition their long heralded sale is to 
—Mr. Henry James, the ‘guthor, has begin. A few of them, #hich possess 
younger brother, Mr: Robertson James, special historig or intrinsic; value, includ- 
who is the Curator. of the _peoum Of Art ing the Regent ‘diamond_and ‘the great 
at Milwaukee. .~ ruby, will be retained as National prop- 
—QOn April 19th;: Concord, “Mass., cele- | erty ; ‘presumably, says, the ‘ St. James’s 
brated the 109th anniversary of the fight | Gazette,’ ‘incase they. might be wanted 
of the minute men with the — retreat- again. a 
ing from Lexington,’ —The first lace factory in 
— ry in the United 
—The work of laying stone gn the| oi t05 is about to be started at Wilkes- 
Washington ‘monument, at’ ‘Washington, barre, Pa,, the project having been intro- 
C., hasibeen resumed, doped duced by ‘a prominent manufacturer of 
masonry Will be: compl com- | Nottingham; England... The capital re- 
— quired will be $150,000, and 25 per cent. 
—During’a performance at the" Bidali | 5¢ this is already subscribed. It is pro- 
Circus at Bucharest one evening last week, posed to give workingmen a chance to 
the roof of the structure fell in upon the |)... stockholders in the company, and 
audience. A terrible panic followed, in the shares have been placed at $100 each. 
which five people were killed and'over®) qu. machinery will be imported from 
hundred were severcly wounded.» England, and when in running order the 


— With .regard : to the late Arnold hoax 
the ‘* Pall Mall Gazette ” expresses surprise se give employment to over 200 


that the Chicago ‘ ‘ Tribune” and leading 
literary men mistake an article so crude A WONDERFUL, -REMEDY.. 
and so full of bad taste for a geniiine Pro-| ‘The new Vitalizing Treatment for chronio ais 
duction of Matthew Arnold: 
is said'that President. Arthur favors ing most wonderful cures jn Consnmpt 
building a new mansion on’ Lafayette | Catan 
Square, opposite the White House, for the death, thirteen - you, a hundreds saved from 


strictly private home of the Chief Magis- | fo which you will find all desired in. 
trate, and ‘retaining the old White House | rev alytionize th ‘he praotice of medicine. 


for the executive offices, and for holding . 
‘BEST 


official and public receptions, dinners, etc 
Hair restorative in ine is 


—There are reports to the effect that | 
Prince Victor of Wales on attaining his 
majority, which will occur on January 8, Hale restorst 
1885, will be raised to, the peerage with 
the title Duke of Dublin, and that he will the falling 
thenceforth make his residence in Ireland. e Bray 5 
It isalo stated that he wil enter the Royal] of appenranc to heads already 
Irish Fusileers. area pad 
—Generosity extraordinary: A what is done 
wedding in India is remarkable for many 
things, but no feature of it is more extraor- 
dinary than the universal hospitality by 
which it is attended. At the wedding of 


white with.ag 
illustrations 


HALL’S 
Vegetable. Sicilian ., , 


HAIR RENEWER: 


UNSBERRY, 844 Franklin Ave. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


-by the use.of reliable tonig and ipod purifier like | gregt benefit 


- 


rsaparilla. 
dition of thousands of, people at this season of the | bulk of culphive 
year. The! idebipests effects of the warm weather | Sarsa Letters are continually being 7 
and the weakened condition of the body are the | Celved from people in widely separated sections 


cause of this condition, which can only be corrected | the countgy te of their tpellince with 
pg Hood’s Sarsaparilla. J 


when g | tow it is being specially commended for spring pe 


} Hood's, Why suffer, longer 

remedy ig 80 ‘elec ai hantt. Take it now, It will | bility and as a blood purifier, expelling from the 
give you untold, Hpalth, @nq blood every trace of scrofulaor other impurity. 
ergy. Now is the time to take it: 


G. Ww. ‘Canton, Ohio, says: :“T have “1 was for five years sufferer with 
Hood's Sarsgparillg, and find itall you advertise it | | down, aud was at one time obliged to give up work. 
for, aud J fodiaton coed TT who Before taking all of two bottles of Hood’s Sarsapa- 


‘Tones up the ‘System Purifies the Blood 
« Hood’s Sarsgparilla tones up my system, purifies “My wife was troubled with dizziness and cons 
my blood, sharpens my appetite, and seems to make | pation, and her blood has been in a bad order—i 
me over.” W. J. BLam, Corning, N.Y.’ fact, she has been all run down. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
“I have made it a rule for. years to use @ spring | is doing her a wonderful amount of good.” Er, 
medicine to cleanse my blood and toneup my sys- BaLDwi, Druggist, Blanchester, Ohio. x 


tem. Last spring Hood’s Sarsaparilla gave me a “Iwas severely afflicted with scrofule; alt cod? 
good appetite, and seemed to build me over. I cheer- overs year had ‘two running sores oh my neck. 


fully Ohio ‘Took five bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla,-and 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all draggists. $1; six for $5.. Prepared only 
by C. L HOOD & CO. » Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. by C. I, HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One. Dollar 100:Doses One Dollar 


‘Buffalo Lithia .Water,. 


POR BRIGHT'S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, 


THE GOUTY DIA STONE IN THE BLADDER, NERVOUS AND ACID | 
DYSPEPSLA, NERVOUS DEPRESSION, ET C., ETC,, ETC. 
‘Dr. Wm. A. Haimmonii; of New York, Surgeon-General U. (ret 
Tork, 


of the Buffalo Lithia 
ervous System, com nplicated with Bright's Diseuse 
tions "The results have been em 


4 actory. 
v neous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, more- 
reperibe it in those cases of Cerebrai H am 
n called Nervous. Dyspepsia 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Water in cases 
of 


which the con 
@f Obstetrics ‘and Dissasie’ of Women and 
ly Professor of Practical eto, 
Kimora the he Buffalo Lithia Water. in Chronto 
the opinion that upon and ovine thetr in’ Unie Acid oid Diatheots, 


by a 
is an general Ton ve, increasing 
and the General Health. It is Antacid, pon 
] commended to a ve e of suiterers| bya - 


jar Nervous Ton a Evhila makes it ex ly v pothin 
to contra-indicate its use, in Cases 
Ww in of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5 per Springs seat 
any" gale by all Leading Druggists in Largg Cigieg. rik 


THOMAS F. GOODE, 
LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA... 


‘Dr. Emit SeErP, Detroit, Mich., 
that Hain RENEWER is excellent or 
hair growing, and gives back the natural color 
to faded and gray hair.” | 


ENEWER, it | 


Mrs. 8. E. Glenville, W. 1 


CHILDS! 


Treatment. For | for 
‘The Cooley | Creamers. 


MEDAL at Le ghe GOLD, MEDAY, at 


“dn Daily Use in-Over 20,000 Dairies 


«The: Davis. Swing Churn,... 


THE MOST POPULAR CHURN ON THE MARKET. 


the mos ‘= cs the best grained butter. Be 


Bocause-4 


ERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, 


y* 


éthers. 


on the first day, on the second 37,000, and |  sipelas 40 the ‘head, found her. hair—already 
thick as when she was a girl. 

England on the morning of April 22. “At 
One bottle of HaLu’s Hatr EWER stop 

sternation that, for a time, business was] Zng., writes: ‘I have found) the st ben-. 

Women’s Silk Culture: Association of the 

ciation’s first exhibition. Machinery has} Composition of HaLL’s RENEWER, 
Its effects are natural lasting. 

fabric, will be shown. Several prominent 

Relief Expedition, started from the Brook- W.. H T SS b 

proceeds directly to St. Johns, N.'F., tural 
cannot be washed off, an wit not soil any- 


the Rao of Cutch, 34,000 people were fed Brovkl Vane I Y., after a severe attack of Ery- 
on the third 36,000. ) — off so rapidly that she soon became 
—Ar earthquake shock of considerable | sewer brought it back aa doh, brown’ and 
force was felt in the eastern counties’ HESLING, in old farmer) Ware 
saw, Ind., had scarcel " hair left, and what 
several places considerable di amage’ was little there'was of it’ a ‘become neasiy white, 
done to buildings and the people were | its falling out, and gave him a thick, luxuriant — 
" head of hair, as brown and fresh as he ever 
thrown into such a state of alarm and con- aa Mrs. A. T. WALL, Greenfield, Cheshire, 
fi 
abandoned. The shock lasted for three raplly fall, 
seconds. oi ing off, and returned its original eolor.” 
—The second ariticoi exhibition of the 
United States was opened April 21 in Hor, 8. 
ticultural Hall, Philadelphia. The display | my hair to its matural, youthral selon” 
is a great improvement upon the Asso- No injurious substances enter into the — 
been introduced, by the aid of which the} it is not highs 
complete process(of silk manufacture, from ficial to ‘iy he scalp a8 a preventive of dis- 
the work of the worm to the finished! 1114 it! does not make:the hair dry and 
- firms have large and brilliant displays. | pounded with aleoho 
—The United States steamer “Bear,” | Buckingham’s_D 
the first of the three yessels of the Greely FOR THE ~~ 2 ‘ 
lyn Navy Yard on Thursday « of last week, , 
amid great demonstrations. The Bear” Is in t toa 
which she ‘will reach in’ about’a week. color, brown oF Diack, as 
There she will take in coal, and thence f,an 
sail for Baftin’s Bay. It-is hoped to readh te it 
Disco Island about the middle of May. convenient of applet on than any other | 
—Last week a canvass of the students of 
Harvard College was made, with the fol- 
lowing result, as to Presidential favorites : } 
Whele number of votes, 1,030; for first 
choice, Edmunds 551, Blaine 128, Arthur | 
96, Lincoln 15, Bayard 116, Tilden 21, 
Cleveland 18, John Sherman 12, Carlisle 
11, Grant 10, Butler 6, scattering 21, no 
Choice 35 ; second choice, £dmunds 175, | extracts from letters of persone 
Lincoln 159, Arthur 153, Blaine 133, Bay- | Hamp, and. now order for 
ard 91, Sherman 66, Carlisle 34,|, “1 know all spout Se 
Cleveland 24, Hawley 15, General;D. be 
Robinson 11; Tilden 11, Logan 10, scatter- | Dut was Perfectly cured. Please send me 
ing 63, nO choice 82. 


“Says thé New Yo Tribune cines 
‘French people are about to enjoy, for the 


hair or whisker d 
for i ike se, 
BY 
R. P HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


_Hemorrhage and Asthma. 
were CUR D 


a 
‘preparation,: bu 
Chemist, Be 


APRIZE 


One Ounce botties reduced from 15-cents to 10 
Two Ounce botties reduced from 26 cents to 15 cen 


SELLE.) brough Manu facturing Go, New 


do 


Te ene and all.— u a 


pulm a end in Con- 
8 imption ? ont sO, use troubles Wtbor’. ‘od-Liver Otl 
Lime,” safe and sure ‘This is no 


ton. 
ve 


Fortunes awalt the 
once address TRUE 


answering. 
confer « she Advertiser and | 


‘first and last time, the opp ortunity of see- be N. 
ing in one éolléction all ‘the eréwn jewels 
of France. They are to be exhibited in 1082 


| Publisher by stating that ‘they saw the 
Union. 


tsfrom em 


Advertisement in The Uhristian 


Sold by all druggists.’ $1} six for Prepared only 


HABIT... 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
Mass. | 
| | 
PCS 
| | 
| 
\. 
PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 
9 | 
2,” simple any boy can 
carn hundreds of dollars a year. 
For 


